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Glimpses of Appalachian America’s Basic Conditions of Living---IT° 


J. WESLEY HATCHER 


In the previous article discussing the people and 
conditions of Appalachian America the statement 
was made to the effect that isolation and poverty 
have penetrated to the profoundest depths of 
thought and life. The implications of the state- 
ment can be understood only by recognizing the 
significance of these forces in the social structure 
of the area. Isolation from the impact of forces 
eperative in the western world kept intact the 
beliefs and techniques characterizing the settlers 
of a hundred and more years earlier. The dawn of 
the present century found the people relatively 
prosperous and happy under the aegis of the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth century European culture 
and pioneer conditions. The primeval forests, 
with their wealth of timber, wild fruits, nuts, 
herbs, game, fish, abundance of moisture in soil 
and water in springs and streams, abundance of 
richly fertile and uncleared land, moderate climate 
and sparse population were little disturbed or 
broken. 
situations, codes, beliefs, skills, techniques, and in- 
stitutions borne by tradition from Europe were 
quite satisfactory. 
Within and little interference from without required 
While a static 
culture is not possible the extreme isolation made 


The customs, difinitions of values and 


Slight change of conditions 
but slight adjustment in culture. 


aclese approach to it. The entire area was a re- 
markable storehouse of language, folklore and cus- 
tom of the colonial period. 

Poverty is relative. At the end of the nineteenth 
century the mode of life characterizing the moun- 
tain area, as contrasted and compared with con- 
ditions on the outside, and as a method of adjust- 
ment to the world of which it had suddenly be- 
come a part, was altogether inadequate. Press, 
platform and pulpit exploited this inadequacy. 


*(The first section of this paper appeared in the October 1938 
issue of this magazine. On page five of that issue, second column, 
last paragraph, line 14, should read ‘tno opportunity for labor” 
father than “an opportunity for labor.’’) 


Through an exaggeration of certain aspects of 
situations and a failure to recognize the interplay of 
causal forces, a caricature of the people was given 
tc the world. Romance gathered around the area; 
travelers condescended. Prospectors took ad- 
vantage of the people’s ignorance of the actual 
worth of their own resources; mining and timber 
camps were set up, establishing customs and codes 
radically different from those of the section. Mail 
crder houses flooded the section with catalogs, 
daily mail delivery and parcels post were estab- 
lished; representatives of schools came in quest of 
students; private schools were organized by church- 
es and philanthropic groups on the outside, preach- 
ing missions were established. From the most ab- 
stract concept of theology to the simplest process 
of land cultivation and household tasks the mode 
cf living was appraised on the basis of the norms 
characterizing the world of the lowlands, and 
especially those of the more prosperous areas of the 
All seemed to fall short of what 
should be. The people became deeply conscious of 


urban centers. 
these differences. A deep sense of inferiority 
seized upon the alert portion of the people. A pas- 
sicnate desire to enjoy the comforts, conveniences, 
custems and ideas of the world on the outside 
dominated them. Turning to their own resources 
they discovered that these were no longer their 
cwn, but belonged to those from the outside to 
whom they had sold them for a song. They were 
The traditional ways of life were not 
adequate. Thousands migrated to the West and 
industrial centers cf the North. The youth went 
Intelligent’ and ambi- 


helpless. 


trocping into the schcols. 
tious, the young people were taught the great tra- 
ditions and skills of the nation, and with deep 
loyalty to and possionate interest in their own 
people they have returned to their own families 
and communities with the hope of helping them 


into the enjoyment of the highest values known to 
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Defeat and disappointment have rewarded 
the dreams and the efforts of these youth. The 
basis economic resources were beyond the control of 


man. 


the native people, poverty had settled like a pall 
over the minds and sensibilities of many, incentive 
was stifled, and if an awakening occurred a deep 
sense of helplessness inevitably followed as the 
result of the consciousness that the resources which 
should have made them rich in life were entirely 
gone from their control. Hopelessness and cyni- 
Fatalism has been wrought 
into the fibers of their theology, and the heart has 
found comfort. 


cism have followed. 


But only as the basic social in- 
stitutions are seen is it possible to understand the 
actual meanings and implications of any of the 
above. Isolation and poverty have indeed pene- 
trated to the profoundest depths of thought and 


life. 


The pioneers coming into the mountain area in 
the latter part of the eighteenth and early part of 
the nineteenth centuries, following the mountain 
ranges from Pennsylvania and coming by the same 
ranges and by the way of Cumberland Gap from 
the South, carried with them the customs, traditions 
and definitions of situations and values character- 
izing the British Isles during these and the earlier 
century. The family was patriarchial in pattern 
and spirit. In the husband and father all authority 
was compacted. From it there was no recourse. The 
hearth stone of each household was the center of 
the universe. There the father reigned supremely. 
Family solidarity was a fact and not a fiction. 
efforts of 


shelter 
In the more remote areas money was 


By the labor of the united 


the family, food, clothing and were 
provided. 
almost unknown. The surrounding mountains and 
valleys supplied their needs. Just beneath the soil 
was unlimited sand stone from which they built 
their monumental chimneys and spacious hearth 
Within the forest was timber of all sorts 


and conditions. 


stones. 
Human skill and energy alone 
were essential to their transformation and utility. 
Pioneer stamina was equal to the task. Open and 
cleared spaces gave the opportunity for the culti- 
vation of grains, vegetables, flax and even cotton. 
By sickle, flail and hand mill the grains were put 


in readiness for the kitchen. Drying, canning, pre- 
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serving and storing in cellar and earth-m und, 
orchard and orest 
were stored against the blasts of winter’s « rive. 


vegetables and fruits from 


With the fruitage of the summer and autimn’s 
toil gathered about the stables that sheltere:| the 
livestock and within and about the house, they 
turned to the tasks assigned to winter’s months, 
Weool and flax were to be carded, spun and woven 
into fabrics. Quilts were to be joined and quilted, 
stockings and socks were to be knit, garments were 
to be designed and made, mending was to be done, 
harness, shoes and boots were to be made and re- 
paired; livestock and poultry were to be cared 
for; corn was to be shelled and ground into meal 
for family use; fuel was to be provided; clap boards 
and logs were to be prepared for additional build- 
ings; as the spring months came with their warm 
sunshine and southern winds they went into the 
forests and tapped the hard maple trees that they 
might gather their sap and transform it into the 
year’s supply of sugar and syrup. As snow and 
frosts cleared away in later spring soil was stirred 
anew, and they gave fresh seed to the opened fur- 
row in anticipation of the autumn’s harvest. So ran 
the cycle of the year from generation to generation. 
All hands were at the task. Only the child nestling 
within its cradle or amusing itself between the 
corn rows was excused. Labor was paramount to 
all virtues. Idleness was immoral and intolerable. 
Sufficient unto itself was the family as an eco- 
nomic unit. 


And what was true of the economic interests 
was not less true of the psychical life of the fam- 
ily. The hearth stone served as school, church, 
court and throne. Here the great traditions of 
the past were given to child and youth. Ideas and 
principles which were to underlie church and state 
were set forth. The concept of freedom in govern- 
ment and religion was fundamental and precious. 
The stories of the battles fought and the price 
paid for this freedom was told in such way as to 
make personalities and events live and move be- 
fore the eager, listening youth. Imagination was 
fired, definitions of values were inferred and 
loyalties were wrought out. There were no con- 
trary ideas and interpretations to intervene and 
Truth was 
error: contrary parties had been innocently mis- 


confuse. absolute. Variation was 


led or they had deliberately and viciously accepted 
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false doctrines. Freedom was within the bounds 
of c -cumscribed ideas. Certainty of the truth- 
fulness of the ideas gave uncompromising positive- 
ness in their defense and a deep sense of security 
and ireedom in their maintenance. 

As to the control of the conduct of its members 
the family assumed the entire responsibility. If an 
individual member was injured by a representa- 
tive of another family, it became the responsibil- 
ity of the entire family to avenge the wrong suf- 
fered by their injured fellow. If a representative 
of the family worked injury or insult to a member 
of another family, the entire family was held to 
account for the injury or insult. In either avenging 
the injury or in defending against attacks made in 
avenging such, the burden of responsibility fell 
upon the individual directly involved, if circum- 
stances were such as to make this possible, but it 
not, it rested upon the nearest available male kins- 
man. Such was and is definitely a code of honor. 
To vary from it was “to show the white feather,” 
to prove disloyal to the family and unworthy of 
its confidence and recognition. There was no 
greater crime than cowardice. Before the agencies 
of government became more effective, the entire 
male portion of some families was destroyed 
through this definition of justice and the conflict 
that grew out of it. 

Despite the fact that the outside world little 
understood the factors responsible for its own 
changes or those responsible for the characteristics 
of the mountain people, when the accounts of the 
manner of life were given to our mechanized and 
urbanized world on the outside of the area, at the 
end of the last century, it was shocked and 
amused. The press “cashed in on it.” The lecture 
platform and pulpit made capital of it. The story 
of the primitiveness of life got the headlines and 
has since held them. Whether it was the description 
of the impassable road in creek-bed and over 
mountain, the home-spun garment, the simplicity 
of food, the lack of formal school education, the 
crudeness of the church building and services, the 
unusualness of the funeral customs, the use of 
snuff, the manufacture and bootlegging of “moon- 
shine” liquor, or the report of a devastating blood 
feud—it was news. The imagination ran riot. Re- 
action was expressed in condemnation, ridicule and 
pity. The churches and philanthropic societies 
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undertook to do something about it. Much has 
been done, but it has not always been either wise 
or effective. And predatory industry has left the 
people little with which to help themselves. 

Within the later years the world from the out- 
side has made a heavy impact upon the entire 
life of the area. It has given miles of hard surfaced 
roads, making possible for some the automobile 
and accessibility to markets and the world of the 
lowlands, but it has not opened the way for in- 
crease of commodities for either sale or purchase 
in these markets. It has multiplied and intensified 
the wants, but has provided no way for their satis- 
faction. It has replaced the barter system by the 
meney economy but provided no means by which 
the necessary funds could be procured. Shoddy 
goods have taken the place of home-spun gar- 
ments; brogans, paper soles and spike heels have 
taken the place of the shoemaker’s genuine leather 
boot and shoe; the sunbonnet has been exchanged 
for the modern concoction called a hat; wool 
socks and stockings produced by the labors of the 
mother and daughters have been exchanged for 
silk and rayon; home dried, preserved and canned 
fruits and vegetables are being replaced by supplies 
in tin cans and paper bags purchased at the cross- 
reads grocery; poisonous liquors are substituted for 
moonshine; dogmatism is being replaced by con- 
fusion, skepticism and infidelity; the family feud 
is being replaced by disregard for all authority and 
the cheapening of all human life; the solidarity of 
the family is affected, confusion and anarchy tend 
to hold forth. As seen by the people themselves, 
and especially by the student of the day, the second 
estate is immeasurably worse than the first. Awak- 
ened to a consciousness of their needs the people 
have asked for bread, but have been given a stone. 
With the destruction of the conditions that main- 
tained and made effective the traditional family, 
and, since there are as yet no adequate substitutes 
for it in effective public institutions, the situation 
brings dismay and distress. 


Judged by the norms of effective organization 
and material equipment, religion and the church 
have but small place in life’s philosophy and 
scheme in most rural mountain areas. Both organ- 
ization and material equipment are reduced to the 
barest bones. In most groups there is no roster of 
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membership, and the only officer is an elder. Cer- 
tain individuals are identified with a given denom- 
ination. They attend its meetings and defend its 
doctrines. No systematic activities are promoted 
With but few exceptions, 
the auxiliaries of Sunday School and young peo- 


by the congregation. 


ples’ organization are lacking. In many commu- 
nities either of these would be a violation of di- 
vine law, since only the preacher, through his 
“call,” is qualified to interpret the scriptures. The 
annual “protracted meeting” and the monthly 
preaching services usually constitute the program 
of the church. 


The material equipment is even more meager, 
if such is possible, than the organization. Fre- 
quently in the entire community there is no house 
exclusively set aside for religious services. The 
But if there is 
a church building, it is the single straight room, 


school house accommodates such. 


void of convenience, comfort and attractiveness; 
it is ill-kept and in bad repair. Usually panes are 
broken from the windows and often the door has 
but one hinge. The source of heat is one jacketless 
stove in the middle or one corner of the room. The 
light for the evening meeting is furnished by lan- 
terns carried by members of the audience to light 
the way from their homes. These lanterns sus- 
pended from nails in the walls, throw off an 
abundance of fumes and smoke, but shed little 
The straight-back slat seats, made by the 
local men, are certainly in no sense conducive to 


sleep. 


light. 


Despite the apparent disregard for the church, 
however, religion is a fundamental and vital factor 
in the lives of the people. Any lack of organiza- 
tion and equipment is due to manifold factors. 
Frontier conditions of living, isolation and poverty 
have laid heavy exactions upon them. Doctrinally 
the asceticism of Calvinism, intensified and sus- 
tained by frontier conditions of poverty, has pene- 
trated to the profoundest depths of thought and 
feeling. Life is austere and hard. Adornment of 
building or services is deemed a misrepresentation 
of life and a violation of truth. As seen through 
their experiences, God is hard. Pleasure is a sin; 
the theater, social cards, and the dance are devices 
of the devil and concessions to carnality. The flesh 
must be kept under. The Spirit calls whom he 


will. The seal of God for or against an individual 
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is set upon him from the foundation of the y orld, 
The place of the preacher is but secondary. He 
may admonish the saint and serve as an ii stru- 
mentality through which the attention of the sin- 
ner is arrested, but the Spirit achieves the end 
Traditionally, the people of the mountains 
should have been Episcopalian and Presbyterian in 
their denominational affiliations. Neither met the 
needs of the frontier life. With bare hands and 
cpen faces men struggled with the ruthless forces 
The scholarly essay, expounding some 
aspect of theology, made slight appeal. 


of nature. 
For weary 
bodies and hungry souls there was little inspira- 
Life and all 

There was 
The elements of nature 


tion and food in elaborate liturgy. 

the world about them was in the raw. 
no place for indirection. 
beat in upon them from every side and always, 
The muscles were hard; the nerves were taut; ideas 
were few and nestled close to the elemental inter- 
ests of life; the emotions were stiff and stern. Con- 
demanded that relationships with the 
rect. Nothing other than immediate personal re- 


ditions 


transcendent spiritual forces should not be less di- 
lationships with deity could satisfy. 

The mysticism of the Baptists and the Method- 
ists was satisfying. Neither was liturgical in its 
services nor placed strong emphasis upon the neces- 
sity of an educated ministry. The Baptists not 
only regarded education unnecessary in the prepar- 
ation for the ministry, but even considered any- 
thing beyond the mere rudiments of education an 
actual hindrance to the effective preaching of 
the gospel. The learning of the schools created 
pride, self-sufficiency, and arrogance in the atti- 
tudes of the minister, and interfered with his de- 
pendence upon the leading of the Spirit and the 
direct authority of the scriptures. Not infre- 
quently the minister, wholly without formal school 
experience, was unable either to read or write. It 
was through the “call” that especial endowment 
of insight and understanding qualified the minis- 
ter for the interpretation and preaching of the 
scripture. Orthodoxy of enthusiasm, 
and intonation were the norms by which the gen- 
uineness and worth of the message were appraised. 


doctrine, 


While the Methodists, under the leadership of 
Wesley and Whitefield, depended no less upon 
emotionalism than did the Baptists, and developed 
a system of lay ministers whose chief qualifica- 
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tions for the work of the ministry were the ele- 
ment. of education and piety, they did insist upon 
a more thorough educational training of the man 
who was anticipating ordination to the full re- 
sponsibilities of the ministry. Scholarship and 
thorough acquaintance with systematic theology 
were not to be despised. Ignorance was not a vir- 
tue. Knowledge was not a hindrance to the lead- 
ings of the Spirit, and the tools of education be- 
came instrumentalities through which the gospel 
was made effective. It was, however, the lay 
minister who lived in the intimacy of relationship 
with the congregation, and who was the source of 
inspiration and strength to the little isolated groups 
here and there in their attempts to maintain their 
loyalty to the higher values of life. 


Scmewhat later, as the result of the preaching 
of “Racoon” John Smith and a few kindred spirits, 
congregations of the Disciples of Christ were or- 
ganized and contended for the loyalty and sup- 
port of the people. While they insisted upon the 
unity of all denominations they achieved but little 
in that direction. One more party was added to the 
confusion. All groups accepted the theory of 
mechanical inspiration of the Old and New Testa- 
ment Scriptures. Literalism characterized their in- 
terpretations of Scripture. Generally speaking, 
whether identified with the Baptists, Methodists, 
cr Disciples, the people were immersionists. All 
regarded the payment of a stipulated salary to the 
minister as a commercialization of preaching and 
a viclation of divine law. The compensation re- 
ceived was generally in farm produce and meat, 
censequently resources other than those received 
tor his service in the ministry were necessary in 
order to support himself and his family. As a re- 
sult, but little time and energy could be given to the 
church and its interests, and the church without 
effective leadership could not become efficient as 
a social institution. The social aspects of Old and 
New Testament preaching had but little or no place 
in the message or program of any one of the de- 
nominations. 


While the past tense has been used in describing 
the characteristics of the religious aspects of the life 
there has generally been but little change. What was 
true a hundred years ago is largely true now. The 
three dencminations mentioned above claim the 
membership of a large majority of the people. With 
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the exception of the few who have come into the 
industrial centers within recent years, there are no 
people in the area identified with the Roman Cath- 
clic church. In the later years various groups have 
sprung up emphasizing the necessity of “complete 
sanctification.” It is also true that in a few cen- 
ters the Methodist-Episcopal and Congregational 
and Presbyterian U.S.A. churches have effected an 
organization among a limited number of groups 
fer cooperative activities on the basis of the larger 
Parish plan. 


have attended these efforts, the achievements in 


While varying degrees of success 


each such project to enrich community activity and 
interests so surpass the results of the loose and in- 
effective organizations and activities of the iso- 
lated groups of the area, that even the weakest 
of them appear transcendentally successful. The 
Larger Parish seems to be the answer to the prob- 
lem as to method by which the church may become 
an effective social institution, enriching every as- 
pect of the life of the entire area. 


Conditions have not dealt with formal educa- 
tion and the school more kindly than with other 
of the social institutions. They were late arrivals 
in the situation. It was only after the outside 
werld forces had penetrated deeply into the life 
of the area that any general interest in either was 
developed. In the middle of the nineteenth century, 
when educators were making sporadic excursions 
into the area, schocls of every grade were almost 
unknown. Neither the 
need for schools nor of the method by which 


consciousness of the 


they were to be realized had been developed. The 
absence of them was the legitimate consequence of 
the inexorable forces of physical and social con- 
diticns. In response to unsatisfied want due to 
and his situation 
springs the intellectual activity which ripens into 
inventions of tools and institutions. 


maladjustment between man 


Tradition of seventeenth and eighteenth century 
Europe carried no concept of the public school. 
Its feudalistic social structure had no place for 
such. The state supported orphange known as the 
charity school made the closest approach to it. 
Education was for the land-owning class. Re- 
sponsibility of office in church, army, and state 
was theirs. Preparation for such office-bearing and 
for the leisurely life of the gentleman was the 
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function of education. Why give formal educa- 
tion to a peasant or a weaver? Tradition and skills 
transmitted through the routine of family activi- 
ties were adequate for his needs. Formal educa- 
tion for the masses was neither necessary nor de- 
sirable. Conditioned to such definition of his own 
wants and the customary skills characterizing his 
class, the peasant of the British Isles settled in the 
highland section of the southern portion of the 
continent. Undisturbed pioneer conditions of a 
hundred and more years stirred no consciousness 
of the need of general education. As the people 
followed the routine of folkway and custom of 
seventeenth century Europe to the very door of 
the twentieth century, they left mass education and 
the school as yet unexplored fields. 

The situation was further fortified by the fact 
that the portion of the territory of which the 
highlands were a part was dominated by the social 
pattern set up in the new world by the Virginia 
settlers. They represented the impoverished Cav- 
alier and Tory of England.. In structure society 
was feudalistic. In philosophy it was aristocratic. 
The liberalism characterizing the Puritan revolu- 
tion sweeping through England in the sixteenth 
century had left their social philosophy unscathed. 
In neither the potential nor actual capacity of the 
average man for self-direction in affairs of church 
there Through 


capacity such 


and state was any confidence. 


natural and divine arrangement 
prerogatives were reserved for the elite. The menial 
task and such social rights and privileges as qual- 
ified him for it was the lot of the average man. In 
the entire scheme there was no place for mass edu- 
cation. 
menace to social well-being. 


Such was not only not necessary but a 


Despite the fact that the number of planters 
controlling great estates was relatively few, the 
pattern dominated the entire southern portion of 
the nation. Every aspect of the social structure 
was determined by the superordination of the aris- 
Authority in church and state was for 
them. Training for such responsibilities was im- 
perative. Both were prerogatives of the privileged 
few. The need of formal education was met by 
the private tutor in the family during the years of 
childhood and youth. When these educational 
foundations had been laid and the individual was 
more mature in years he was sent either to Europe, 


tocracy. 
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to one of the eastern universities of the L iited 
States, or to the University of Virginia fcr his 
final training. The philosophy and argumei ts of 
Horace Mann in the early nineteenth centur», in- 
sisting that Massachusetts should enact laws for 
the establishment of tax-supported schools in every 
center of a stipulated population and for rcquir- 
ing the attendance at their free schools of all 
children and youth within stated age limits for a 
stated number of weeks during the year—iound 
no response in the planter. His sole interest in the 
children of the masses was that they should not 
become a charge upon the state. This was cared 
fer through the apprentice system of trade and 
labor. The only school established and main- 
tained in the interest of the child of this group 



















































was the charity school organized and supported 
by certain of the churches. These schools were 
without the support or supervision of the state. 
The results need not be stated. 
mountain area was incorporated in states in which 
this philesophy prevailed, it is obvious that no 
effort would be made by the state governments to 


Since the entire 


establish schools within the mountain section. 





This pattern and the philosophy which gave it 
life and maintained until it was 
destroyed by the war between the states. After 
the victory for the Northern forces the attempi 
was made to impose upon the South the more 
democratic type of social structure. There were 
many factors conspiring together to retard if not 
defeat such a scheme. The South, serving as a 
battlefield of the war, was left robbed and bleed- 
The famous “march to the sea,” with its 


sustenance 


ing. 
brigandage, robbing farms of livestock, poultry, 
vegetables and ransacking houses for 
meney, jewelry and silver, laying estates low by 
the incendiary’s torch, and leaving the lonely wid- 
owed Rachels to weep over the smouldering ashes 
of their past glory and orphaned childhood to 
find its way through to confidence, hope, and a 
place for a new beginning—this compacted and 
intensified the poverty that was to hang over the 
entire area for generations to come. When the 
smoke had cleared away from the battle of Appo- 
mattox Court House, and Grant had gallantly 
returned the surrendered sword of General Lee 
as the symbol of his reinstatement and that of the 


grains, 


Southern states into the body politic of the nation 
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and the assassin’s bullet had laid low the great 
Lincoln as President, the way was opened for the 
radical forces to dominate the policies of the White 
House and Congress and inaugurate the devastat- 
ing policies of the “Carpet Baggers” by criminal 
incitement of a guileless race that had served as the 
support, guardian, councillor and protector of 
womanhood and childhood during the years of the 
war, to hatred and crime against their friends and 
neighbors and the claiming of prerogatives for 
which they had no preparation; thus was the piti- 
less destruction of a war-maddened victor com- 
pleted. Property, wealth, man power, leadership 
and strength destroyed in battle, the social order 
overturned and destroyed, unprepared by either 
education or experience to meet the exigencies of 
the new situation, bewildered and broken, the 
South was left to recover perspective and orienta- 
tion, and work her way back to a new basis for 
thought and action, reconstruct her social order, 
and find her way through to efficiency and eco- 
nomic prosperity. 


In undertaking to adjust itself to the require- 
ments of the new situations, the South found itself 
under the necessity of maintaining a dual school 
Law required the establishment of the 
Tradi- 


system. 
public school for children of both races. 
tion, fear, antipathy, and unwillingness to accept 
the Negro as a social equal recessitated a separate 
school for his child. The immeasurable poverty 
characterizing the general section made it most 
difficult to develop and maintain school facilities 
for the white child, to say nothing of the Negro 
child. But necessity was upon them. The gesture 
was made. Circumstance forbade more. 


That the children of the isolated mountain area 
of the Southern states were neglected and left 
without provision for formal education is not sur- 
This is especially true when one con- 
siders the additional fact that the mountain area 
had given 100,000 volunteers to the Federal army 
in order to help defeat their own states in the 
Civil War. It was not likely that any great in- 
terest in or enthusiasm for the school system and 
education of the mountain child should character- 
And, when 
philosophy — characterizing 
states, and the later poverty of Appalachian 
America, with all of their implications are con- 


prising. 


ize the Southern states. 
isolation, 


tradition, 
Southern 
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sidered there is no basis for surprise when we learn 
that there were few schools and little interest in 
education when the area was penetrated at the end 
of the last century. Frequently frank and open 
opposition was found to education. It was only 
through long and continuous siege by lecture, and 
extension activities by means of chautauqua presen- 
tation that indifference was broken down, and that 
parents had any interest in the development of 
schools or the sending of their children into other 
communities in order to get the advantages of- 
fered by well organized and well equipped insti- 
tutions. These consequences are the natural and 
inevitable fruitage of the factors undergirding 
them. 

If today, despite the changes characterizing the 
area, there are yet hundreds of one-room school 
houses, in ill repair and poorly kept, void of all 
comfort, convenience and attractiveness, lacking 
desks, blackboards, crayons, globes, charts, erasers; 
if the term is short, the attendance irregular, 
parent and child indifferent, the teacher poorly 
prepared and poorly paid for her work, and if 
then, without equipment and without the coopera- 
tion of the community the teacher is required to 
carry all instruction of the eight grades, with her 
room packed to the doors with children; if there 
are still hundreds of children undernourished 
and entirely lacking in food suited for the noon 
lunch, suffering from all the results of malnutri- 
tion; if there are still communities in which there 
are families opposed to education; if there are 
communities in which the school is sold to the 
teacher bidding highest or is made the football of 
local politics; if the curriculum is poorly adjusted 
to needs of the area; if there is little understanding 
by communities of the function of education; if 
libraries are lacking, and also textbooks, where 
not furnished by the state, and the simple equip- 
ment of pencil, paper and ink are not furnished 
the child by the parent—there need be no great 
Certainly the most useless thing that 
can be done is to spend energy in adverse criticism 


surprise. 


and in guessing as to what is wrong. The need is 
understanding and rational procedure in the cor- 
rection of basic conditions. 

Within recent years, and especially within the 
last decade, remarkable changes have taken place 


in the area at large. Hundreds of modern school 
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buildings have been constructed, many of them 
from the native stone during the years since WPA 
funds have been available for such; as highways 
have been constructed and roads have been im- 
proved the number of modern, well equipped con- 
sclidated schools developed and maintained is most 
gratifying; the teacher with eighth grade school 
training or less is being rapidly replaced by the 
college trained teacher; through equalization laws 
salaries are being increased and living conditions 
are being improved for the teacher; the school 
term is being extended; regularity of attendance 
is being increased; text bocks are increasingly pro- 
vided by the state; the number of high schools have 
been increased 500 per cent during the past decade; 
PTA’s are being organized; hot lunches are being 
introduced for those children who are suffering 
from under-nourishment and are lacking adequate 
food supply; curricula are being adjusted by the 
adding of the Smith-Hughes teacher in agriculture 
and demestic science in many of the high schools; 
life conditions are being greatly enriched by the 
activities of the county agricultural and home 
demenstration agents in many counties, and 
especially through their directed activities of the 
4H Clubs. 


dence and hope, but the mere surface has been 


These changes offer bases for confi- 
scratched. Scores of private schools are pouring 
life and money into the area from sections outside. 
The end is not yet. The task is but begun. Per- 
haps there has not been sufficient time for the 
sowings to bear their harvest. Perhaps the methods 
have been wrong. Perhaps we have not driven to 
bed rock in order to find a basis for foundations. 
The challenge of Appalachian America with its 
111,000 square miles of territory and its 5,000,000 
of population still rings out to the entire nation. 


No survey of the effects of prevailing conditions 
could possibly be complete without at least a 
glimpse at the situations of government. Pioneer 
conditions within themselves are sufficient to 
weaken social institutions, and especially the rela- 
tionships between the state and the people. Added 
to these, however, were various factors making 
contribution to attitudes interfering with loyalties 
of the people and effectiveness of government. 
Among them were the circumstances under which 
the early settlers left the fatherland in their quest 
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for opportunities for a fuller economic and sy rit- 
ual life than they had known. The earliest o the 
New England cclonists sought escape from 1 :lig- 
ious persecution, the opportunity for political _ ree- 
dem, and release from required military service, as 
well as conditions for economic improvement. The 
situations of the earliest settlers of Virginia were 
scmewhat different. The major interest with them 
was economic advantage. They bore no grievance 
against government. But the later settlers in each 
of the thirteen colonies generally carried with 
them scme deep grievance and sense of revolt 
against the state from which they had come. These 
unhappy experiences tended to make them sus- 
picious and unfriendly toward any government. 
Added to this was the fact of a deep sense of re- 
volt against repressive government throughout 
Europe, and the working of the leaven of liberal- 
ism. Its insistence was that all government was 
evil. Although a necessity, the happiness and well- 
being of a people depended upon its reduction to a 
minimum. Its sole value was in its service to the 
pecple. And, in the last count, according to the 
Leckian philosophy, its only function was the pro- 
tection of the people in their enjoyment of property 
rights. Such definition of function and value of 
government fit in well with pioneer conditions. 
Despite all that could be done by any government 
each individual or family was thrown upon his 
Both the basic philosophy of gov- 
ernment and pioneer conditions of living left but 
small place in thought and sentiment for govern- 
ment. By these the foundations were laid for the 


own resources. 


American appraisal of and attitude toward all 
government. 


But the land relief characterizing Appalachian 
America intensified and entrenched these attitudes, 
and created a people who had less cause for loyalty 
to and cooperation with state and national govern- 
ment than the American people at large. The 
choppiness of the mountain ridges, due to the 
cross-cutting of ranges by each other, made travel 
and transportation most difficult. Checker board 
valleys and coves surrounded by mountain heights 
tended to shut each family within the bounds of its 
own borders. Contacts were few and infrequent. 
A sense of fear, expressing itself in suspicion and 
distrust of others, was an inevitable result. Outside 
of family relationships elements of cohesion were 
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few and weak. Community life in the true sense 
did not exist. The burden of government inevitably 
rest-d with the family. Conventional government 
agencies were weak. 

1 understanding of the above facts makes clear 
the reason for the existence of the family blood- 
feud and the widely heralded lawlessness of the 
people of the mountains. In the total absence or 
ineffectiveness of legally established agencies of 
government, reversion to primitive 
was natural. The highlander from Scotland gave 
direct information regarding the pattern so long 
characterizing his ancestry in the homeland. There 
the family feud was the long established technique 
of defense. Family solidarity was the effective 
instrumentality for both offense and defense. The 
code of honor laid upon each individual member 
the obligation of loyalty. The code was inex- 
Cowardice was crime. Revenge was re- 
The mountain area adopted the pattern 
in its completeness. 


devices 


orable. 


lentless. 


Offenses chiefly characterizing the conflicts are 
not violations of property rights, but offenses 
against the person. Dishonesty, theft and robbery 
are little known. Affront to the person must be 
avenged. Family honor must be defended. Con- 
flicts invelving questions of property are general- 
ly those involving the federal government. 

The government insists upon the collection of 
the legal revenue for the manufacture of alcoholics 
such as peach brandy, blackberry and wild cherry 
wine, and “moonshine” or corn whiskey, staple 
products of the section. This tax is prohibitive to 
the man of the mountains. Available capital re- 
stricts his plant to a simple hand-made furnace, 
a small vat, a copper coil, a few wash tubs and a 
few receptacles. Corn is scarce, and capital for 
It is not viciousness that 

It is practical American 


purchase is more so. 
actuates law violation. 
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business sense that prompts it. At best the num- 
ber of bushels of corn that can be coaxed from the 
mountainside farm is small. Market for any 
surplus offers but a small return or is not avail- 
able. Money and clothing for the family are 
scarce. Corn transformed into moonshine whiskey 
multiplies its value many times. The undertaking 
involves heavy risk, but the gain appears worth it. 
The revenue officer, commissioned to smash and 
destroy the illicit still, is the avowed and eternal 
enemy. Nor is it the government’s deep concern 
for the sobriety and moral integrity of its citizens 
that causes it to destroy the still. It recently 
elected its chief executive on promise of the repeal 
of national prohibition. As a people we believe in 
the dissipation of brain and brawn through al- 
coholics. We build splendid church buildings and 
maintain our public school system by means of 
revenue collected from them. It is loss of revenue 
and not interest in the well-being and integrity of 
citizens that smashes the illicit still. Perhaps a 
practical interest addressed to the task of improv- 
ing basic economic conditions of the people of the 
mountains would be a more rational and ethical 
occupation for government agencies than the 
smashing of stills. And, more than likely, this is 
the surest cure for illicit stills. 


No, the end is not yet. The challenge of Appa- 
lachian America, along with the share-cropper of 
the South and the slum area of every city, cries to 
all the nation. With the basic conditions for eco- 
nomic well-being and the basic social institutions, 
making available the resources through which the 
profounder depths of personality are developed 
and maintained, the potentialities of the English- 
Scotch-Scotch-Irish youth of Appalachian Ameri- 
ca offer to the nation an intellectual, aesthetic and 
ethical wealth not excelled within its borders. 
From whom shall the answer come? 
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| never had a fiddle or a dulcimer to own, 


A proper tall young man came in to tarry for a spell. 
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FOR€HUMAN WELFARE 


MAY B. SMITH 


It is an old story now that at President Roose- 
velt’s request a commission made a study and issued 
its findings in a pamphlet, Report on Economic 
Conditions of the South. It is no news, either, 
that in commenting on the report’s succinct presen- 
tation of facts the President called the South “the 
Nation’s Number One Economic Problem.” And 
hardly present news that a group of southern 
leaders called a “Southern Conference for Human 
Welfare,” 
southern states might consider the conditions pre- 


that interested people from thirteen 


sented in the report and, it was hoped, set in train 
action to better them. But to those who attended 
the conference at Birmingham just before Thanks- 
giving last November the interest which it held 
and the hope which it stirred have not staled; and 
this one attendant, at least, is glad of the chance 
given by Mountain Life and Work to write of the 
conference and to extend a little the knowledge 
of it. 

The management of this conference put no limit 
upon the number who might attend from any of 
these thirteen states. 
from Washington and other places, including two 
About twelve hundred del- 
egates enrolled. Most of the sessions were open to 
people not enrolled, from Birmingham or else- 
where, who cared to attend. The delegates would 
certainly be called liberals in their ideas and con- 
Or- 
ganized labor was there in men and women chosen 


There were also a few guests 


persons from Europe. 


victions, but they came from varied groups. 


to represent their local unions and in their organ- 
izers. Employers were less evident and probably 
much less numerous but an employer spoke as a 
representative of an _ industrialists’ association. 
Presidents of colleges, heads of schools, and teach- 
ers were there; ministers, and lawyers; representa- 
welfare agencies; 
The 


Women’s Christian Association and the American 
Student Union, perhaps other organizations of 


tives of government and of 


Christian Association secretaries. Young 


which I was not made aware, sent representatives 
to a youth section. The First Lady of the land was 
there. Both in its sponsors and in its delegates the 
conterence was interracial. 





It was the interracial aspect that received the 
most publicity, both immediately in the news- 
papers and in journals since. For a session or two 


delegates and other attendants sat very much 
where it happened to be convenient, naturally and 
unselfconsciously, without thought of who was 
Then the conference 


was informed of a city ordinance requiring segre- 


black and who was white. 


gated seating of black and white in public build- 
ings. The police, we were told, would rigidly en- 
force the ordinance, by arrests if necessary. A day 
later the ordinance was invoked in the churches 
where smaller section-meetings were being held, 
the large general meetings with which we began 
being held in the city auditorium. The second 
explanation given was that the ordinance covered 
all public meetings anywhere held in the city. 


The committee which had arranged for the con- 
ference received, in my opinion justly, a good deal 
of criticism from delegates for not having pre- 
viously explored the Birmingham situation and 
having informed prospective delegates that they 
cculd not in Birmingham carry on their business 
and discussion meetings without racial segregation. 
As it was, many delegates were faced with the ne- 
cessity either of complying and thus themselves act- 
ing in a way they felt to be hostile to the purpose of 
the conference and to still deeper-lying convictions 
of their own, or of missing the conference, either 
The 
delegates complied; I heard of only one who with- 
It would not be 


by going to jail or by going home at once. 


drew, and no arrests were made. 
true to imply that all delegates objected equally to 
the situation; certainly some felt that an undue 
stress was laid upon the injustice of a segregation 
Those 


who felt that it mattered greatly agreed with an 


that did not matter very much, after all. 


early speaker on the program who, before this dif- 
ficulty arose, said that “race relations are in the 
South the test of democracy and of the white man’s 
religion.” 

However, I would repeat my earlier phrase that 
the conference stirred hope within me, and, I be- 
lieve, within the body of the delegates; it is this 
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hope and the achievements of the conference that 
I wish further to present. 


The program was in many ways well planned 
for enlightenment and achievement. Apart from a 
few notable full-length addresses, there were many 
Panels were devoted to dif- 
ferent matters: agriculture, unemployment and 


short-time speakers. 


labor relations, freight-rate differentials, educa- 
tion, race relations, housing, health, and _ still 
cthers. Sometimes each speaker was limited to ten 
minutes, sometimes to five, and the gavel fell ac- 
curately, but each knew his subject and could 
speak to the minute. The individual members of 
a panel represented groups and agencies able to 
speak authoritatively from different angles. The 
floor joined in the discussion and joined freely, as 
a rule to the limit of two minutes’ time to a 
speaker. The group attending each panel chose 
for itself a committee on resolutions, and, usually 
at a second meeting, the resolutions were con- 
sidered and voted upon. Those passed were then 
sent to the resolutions committee of the confer- 
ence, to be voted upon at the last general session. 
When finally printed and circulated, these reso- 
lutions will be tangible evidence of the work of 
the conference, will, in considerable measure, them- 
selves be that work. 


For the passing of resolutions may be more than 
an indoor sport. Thus are concretely stated de- 
sires, convictions, purposes—not laws upon statute 
books, not yet established practices of living, but a 
step toward what my some day be enacted and 
lived by. Of the education necessary for gaining 
the ends envisioned in its resolutions, the confer- 
ence spoke, delegates urging upon one another that 
they carry education on in their groups and com- 
munities. Having thus stated my belief that the 
resolutions were an achievement, I can say I think 
it possible that there were too many of them; that 
they dwelt relatively too much upon the need of 
passing and extending legislation and too little 
upon the need of other social building by other 
means. For instance, while one resolution favored 
consumers’ and producers’ cooperatives, little was 
said of the values of this form of organization and 
of living, and apparently it did not loom large in 


the conference’s thinking. 
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While speaking of cooperation, to whic! the 
Conference of Southern Mountain Workers is now 
giving close attention and support, it may be fit- 
ting to say that it seemed a matter for regret that 
this body was not officially represented at Bir- 
mingham. When the next meeting comes—for one 
of the actions at Birmingham made the organiza- 
tion permanent and determined a yearly meeting 
—this lack can be remedied if it seems good to 
the Conference of Southern Mountain Workers to 
do so. 


Perhaps if one had known well enough the 
groups and forces at work in the South and ready 
to share in such a joint enterprise as this confer- 
ence, one would not have been surprised—as | 
was—at certain points. But surprising or not, 
certain realizations were highly hopeful and heart- 
ening. One such point was the sound and excel- 
lent quality of representatives of organized labor. 
From the Federal Women’s Bureau and from the 
Women’s Trade Union League came leaders whose 
grasp of matter, wisdom, ability and devotion, it 
seemed to me, it would be hard to surpass. Those 
of the rank and file from local unions often spoke 
with a conciseness and power, directed by a clear 
sight for issues and by a singleness of mind that 
showed how good a school for mind and spirit a 
labor movement may be. Another surprising and 
heartening thing was the the amount of agree- 
ment among delegates. Of different social groups 
and having different backgrounds, they had by 
different roads traveled to a large agreement in 
opinion and conviction. I was not present for the 
final meeting when resolutions were voted by the 
whole body, but in sections which I attended | 
heard no long-extended or bitter debate over a 
resolution. Sometimes proposed resolutions were 
finally discarded; repeatedly they were voted 
unanimously. 

A sense of social burden which could be felt in 
the conference, of altruism forbidding either in- 
difference or self-interest, help to explain this 
agreement of mind. Perhaps it is only another 
way of speaking to say that one felt a religious 
motivation. “This conference takes its stand on 
the Bill of Rights and the Sermon on the Mount,” 
said the “keynote” speaker at the first session. A 


labor leader, in the act of picturing a repressive 
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stri-e situation existing at that moment said, “We 
mus work without violence, physical violence or 
eco. omic;” and the applause was immediate and 
hearty. 
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Indeed this conference revealed much ground 
for hope in the quality of those working in the 
South, and gave further concert and power to the 
movement for human welfare. 


LEARNING TO COOPERATE AT PINE MOUNTAIN 


GLYN A. MORRIS 


The addition of the Adult Education Coopera- 
tive Project to the services already being made 
available through the Conference of Southern 
Mountain Workers will probably increase interest 
in the cooperative method as one possible tech- 
nique for bringing about a richer life in the moun- 
tains. It is not the purpose of this brief article 
to discuss the value of the cooperative movement 
or to present reasons why this movement should 
be thoroughly explored for possible suggestions 
that might be applicable to the mountain economy; 
most readers of Mountain Life and Work are al- 
ready familiar with the cooperative movement. | 
should, however, like to suggest that if the co- 
operative movement is sound—as we believe it is 
—and that if it can play a vital part in bringing a 
more abundant life—as it has in Nova Scotia, 
Sweden and Denmark, to name only the well- 
known places—then some attention must be given 
to the preparation of young people in school in 
the ideals, philosephy, and technique of the co- 
operative movement. This must be more than an 
academic acquaintance, for the niceties of the co- 
operative movement can best be understood by 
the experience of actual participation. Further- 
more, I should like to suggest that if schools are 
seriously engaged in preparing students for abund- 
ant life in the mountains, or anywhere else for 
that matter, the cooperative movement can be 
overlooked only at the risk of depriving the stu- 
dent of an important, tangible and realizable way 
of achieving a group ideal. 


The most active, and, from the teachers’ point 
of view, one of the most interesting groups at the 
Pine Mountain School, is the group of youngsters 
that manages the cooperative store. This, of 
course, is not entirely due to the fact that they are 
Operating the cooperative store; but it is true that 
the Cooperative Store has provided an outlet for 


their talents, and has made it possible for them 
to take part in what they know is a useful public 
service. The group is of about tenth grade level, 
and is known as the “Coop Group.” It manages 
the store for a period of one school year. 

The project was started two years ago. The 
original group, which knew nothing of the co- 
operative movement, had at its disposal a small 
candy and school stationery store, located in a 
book cupbeard. Acting on a suggestion, a teacher 
who had majored in math but who had not studied 
the cooperative movement, began by reading with 
the class the chapter on “Cooperative Movements” 
in Jerome Davis’s Contemporary Social Movements. 
Then followed study of such pamphlets as V. S. 
Alanne’s Fundamentals of Consumer’s Coopera- 
tion, Becker’s Up from the Shadows, Tompkins 
and MacLellan’s How St. Xavier University Edu- 
cates for Action. Dr. James Peter Warbasse, Pres- 
ident of the Cooperative League, sent material for 
study and made a gift of his book Cooperative 
Democracy. 


After some preliminary study and a good deal 
of discussion by the Coop Group, a constitution 
was written and presented to the student body for 
approval. In brief, the organization is based on 
the Rochdale principles, provides for officers, reg- 
ular monthly meetings of shareholders, and shares 
at 25c each. Each share earns a small percentage 
of interest, but most of the earnings of the co- 
operative are returned on the basis of purchases 
made. 

After getting under way, more reference ma- 
terial was purchased with funds from the treasury 
so that now the Coop Group has a_ workable 
reference library which includes Consumer’s Guide, 
material published by Consumer’s Research and 
Consumer’s Union, and “The Coop Builder.” Be- 


sides returning generous rebates to the consumers, 
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the “Coop” store, in lieu of rent, has assumed re- 
sponsibility for repair and improvement of the 
store-room and the purchase of athletic equipment 
for the school. 

The store, which is now located in a large room, 
carries school supplies, art and mechanical draw- 
ing material, a good assortment of canned goods, 
staples and confections. Once each week a member 
of the group goes to the nearby town to do such 
buying as can be done there as well as to attend to 
“Coop” business at the bank. This trip is a worth- 
while experience in that the youngster has oppor- 
tunity to meet actual market conditions in the 
light of his acquired consumer knowledge. One 
of his greatest problems is refusing to buy inferior 
products from merchants who try to capitalize on 
his lack of age and experience. The group keeps 
books, takes regular inventory, and writes numer- 
ous letters as it increasingly articulates with the 
cooperative movement. 

The monthly meetings of the share holders are 
not confined to purely business matters, but are 
often educational. Members of the Coop Group 
pass on to the staff and student body val- 
uable information about commodities. An im- 
portant part of the project naturally has to do 
with training consumers—and in this connection 
much consumer literature is constantly being ac- 
cumulated. 

With the actual management of the “Coop” 
store as a starting point, the entire academic pro- 
gram of the group grows out of related problems. 
The theme for the Coop Group, Man and His 
Needs, is flexible and offers much much oppor- 


caps of the rural masses. 


rural church. 


specially trained, high grade pastoral leaders. 
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The rural church cannct afford to ignore the econcmic and cultural handi- 
It cannot refuse to concern itself with the religious 
poor. For our rural churches to catch the spirit of essential Christianity, they 
must be sensitive to the needs of these disadvantaged folk, and find the drawing 
power to reach across cultural lines and thereby build a new leadership for the 
We need to train men and women professionally for rural 
leadership among poor people. The rural church must have well educated, 
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tunity for interesting and vital study. The  roup 
studies economics and history; work in science has 
to do with the biology and chemistry of ‘oods, 
nutrition and health; mathematics comes nat: rally 
as part of their work; even the course in lite: ature 





















is not unrelated to the general topic. Further nore, 
one cannot study the cooperative movement with- 
out studying its growth in other places, from New 
York City, Wisconsin, and California to Japan, 
Nova Scotia, Denmark and Sweden. The Czecho- 
slovakian problem was brought closer home be- 
cause of the effect of recent changes there on the 
cooperative movement. The teachers of this group 
meet regularly to discuss their work as it relates to 
the general theme, so that as much as possible, 
there is a united front among the staff, and teachers 
do not lose opportunities to capitalize on the in- 
terest created by another teacher. 





There is no adequate way of measuring what 
the Coop Group learns, factually, because stand- 
ardized tests have not been devised with this kind 
of project in mind. If, however, interest and ac- 
tivity are basic to learning and retention, then we 
can probably safely assume that the individual 
members are learning something. I venture to be- 
lieve, too, that in terms of preparation for in- 
telligent citizenship this project offers more pos- 
sibilities for training than do many courses in his- 
tory or civics. Based on study, discussion, and co- 
Operation it exposes the student over and over 

































again to a point of view that the world desperately 






needs and to which we hope it will come, sooner 






or later. 



















Henry S. RANDOLPH 
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CREATIVE JOY IN MOUNTAIN CENTERS 


JOHN T. MORGAN 


Music in the Hills 


Listen! Do you hear soft music from the hills? 
It is the voice of the sweet-toned bamboo shep- 
herd’s pipe. There are many such instruments in 
the Southern Highlands, played by their proud 
and happy owners, the boys and girls who made 
them. It is possible to make a fine musical pipe 
from a section of cane pole, but it requires care- 
ful and accurate craftsmanship and long hours of 
intense application to complete a really good one. 

The interesting story of how this came about 
The reed pipe was 
known by ancient peoples in many parts of the 
Shepherds watching their flocks by night 
on the Judean hillsides nearly two thousand years 


goes back many centuries. 
world. 


ago may have been piping softly to quiet their 
sheep when suddenly the angelic choirs came to 
tell of the birth of Jesus in a Bethlehem stable. 
There is a delightful old carol that tells of the 
shepherds who brought their pipes to play and 
sing for the baby Jesus; each one played his own 
tune, for they had never played together. Shep- 
herds and goatherds in the highlands of Europe 
have made and played sweet-toned reed or cane 
pipes for many hundreds of years. Musical pipes 
and flutes of bamboo were important parts of 
oriental erchestras for countless years, and are 
still much used. 

Nearly a dozen years ago a later chapter of 
the story began when a teacher in the Fulham 
School for boys and girls, near London, England, 
rediscovered a pipe with a musical scale, carved 
by a goatherd in Sicily. Brought to England as 
a curiosity, this pipe became both the inspiration 
and the model for the first bamboo pipes pro- 
duced by accurately carving holes of required 
shapes and sizes in lengths sawn from an old cur- 
tain pole. Through experimentation, the superior- 
ity of a cork over the Sicilian’s wood plug for 
the mouthpiece was proved beyond all doubt; 
then young scientists specializing in sound pro- 
duction and quality of tone improved their mod- 
ern shepherd’s pipes of bamboo, so that they ex- 
celled the voice and scale of the goatherd’s 
pipers’ bands—supplemented 


instrument. Soon 


by home-made flutes, pan pipes, harps, and viols 
—were formed by the small musicians, and they 
played carols together at Christmas. 


Later this fascinating and valuable craft, spon- 
sored by the Girl Scouts, the National Recreation 
Association, and the English Folk Dance Society, 
was intreduced to groups in America, particularly 
in summer youth camps. There was a real thrill 
for those of us who completed our first shepherds’ 
pipes and learned to play simple tunes in a Na- 
tional Recreation Training School in a Michigan 
camp. Our two patient and congenial teachers 
were Mr. Zanzig, leader of folk music with the 
National Recreation Association in New York, and 
Mr. Bill Cook, Y.M.C.A. Secretary for all of Can- 
ada. My first pipe, a “D” carved with the initials 
of many nationally known recreation leaders, is 
new nearly five years old. It has improved in tone 
with age like a fine old violin. 


Since one makes a shepherd’s pipe both for his 
own personal pleasure and satisfaction and to 
share this joy with others, many of us became 
teachers of the craft. In my work in many youth 
camps and adult training schools, we have made 
well over a thousand bamboo pipes. Of this great 
number many are silent today. Some have split 
wide open and cannot be repaired. Others are 
husky voiced or weak in tone because their owners 
did not or could not do an accurate job of crafts- 
manship through the whole process of making and 
tuning their pipes. There is never one hundred 
percent perfection. Yet, regardless of all failures 
and disappointments, the number of pipers grows. 


This fall we made shepherds’ pipes and bamboo 
or cane flutes in each of the six southern mountain 
schools I visited in Kentucky, Tennessee, and Vir- 
ginia, from September through Christmas. The 
pipes were used a little for Christmas programs 
this year; by next Christmas I am sure many of 
these schools can have their pipers’ bands to en- 
rich and beautify age-old pageantry. Soon the 
pipers in the hills will be numerous, and for some 
the thrill of making pipes and learning to play 
them well will be a life-long joy. 
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‘hose of us who have made pipes with others 
wil! not soon forget the happy experience of shar- 
ing abilities and tools for carving, sawing, filing, 
with our fellows in a joyous cooperative, creative 
patrern for one segment of life. 

Finding Hidden Talents and Using Them 

Folk songs and games have been sung and 
played in the Southern Highlands for years. Like- 
wise handicrafts have assumed a very important 
rcle; in many sections they contribute substantially 
to the livelihood of numerous masters of specific 
crafts. Student industries in the schools have 
made wide and important use of the handicrafts, 
providing all or part of the tuition for student 
workers through the sale of finished products of 
the loom, the lathe, and the forge. In products 
from the skilled hands of some of the masters 
there is an excellence of craftsmanship unexcelled 
anywhere. This is a highly significant contribu- 
tion from the Southern Highlands to the rest of 
our land and its various peoples—one equalled 
enly by some foreign settlements, particularly in 
the larger cities of America, where beautiful old 
folk traditions have lived and flourished and en- 
riched the lives of all who have viewed or taken 
part in them with understanding and joy. Here, 
too, an excellence in handicraft has often been 
maintained in the face of amazing indifference to 
its vital worth, and of much competition from 
machine-made things. 

But what of the hidden talents and abilities of 
many of our people yet unused? “All children are 
artists,’ someone has said, and the statement has 
What becomes of their free 
expression and delightfully rich imaginations as 
they grow into adulthood? Far too often, deli- 
cately sensitive youthful spirits are crushed or 
wilt as a lovely flower under the deadening monot- 


been oft repeated. 


ony of school patterns and cutting criticism em- 
ployed by impatient and unsympathetic teachers. 
Fertunately, today in a great many schools and 
educational programs there is adequate provision 
for the creative work and play of children and 
older youth; also opportunities at hand for cor- 
relating all experiences in a pattern for creative 
life. As yet, however, these awakened schools 
are far too few in number to meet the great need. 
It is a hopeful sign that they are rapidly increas- 
ing, and spreading out over our country. 
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A plan which has been received with high en- 
thusiasm in various summer camps, schools, and 
adult education conferences is simply to provide 
trained and skilled leadership for any individual 
cr group of folk who wish to try any certain type 
of creative art expression. The “class” is very 
informal and is not concerned with grades or 
credits. Inexpensive materials may be provided 
for all or purchased by each student separately. 
The instructor or leader in charge may offer bits 
of advice or constructive criticism, or he may not, 
reserving suggestions and interpretations of fine 
points of design in art until the time when the 
student’s work may be part of an exhibition. The 
instructor will very likely work along with the 
students part of the time. 

a) The group may take a “sketch-hike” to 
some vantage point for the study of panoramas in 
There with a “finder’—a_ rectangular 
opening cut in a small square of stiff paper—to 


nature. 


frame the view, the student interprets the scene in 
any way fancy dictates, using charcoal and chalk, 
white and colored, on a chosen color of con- 
struction paper. Although the first attempts may 
appear a bit out of line in comparison with the 
work of great landscape artists, they are neverthe- 
less very definitely creative visual expressions out 
of the awakening artist’s soul. As such, even 
though in crude rough line and color pattern, they 
are valuable aids to growth, and serve a distinct 
purpose of comparison during the period of con- 
stant improvement. Some of the beginners will 
be accurate draftsmen and unconscious employers 
of the methods and means in fine art, completing 
splendid chalk “paintings” of admirable land- 
scapes in this first venture into creative art. For 
all who sketch there is a thrill and satisfaction 
growing out of individual achievement which may 
increase enormously when the chalk drawings are 
tacked upon the wall together for exhibition. 

b) Among the grade children, particularly in 
the schools of the Southern Highlands, “finger- 
painting” with boiled starch paste colored with 
dye-powder or show-card paints, has had an en- 
thusiastic reception. Stiff light-colored paper is 
placed on newspapers in front of each child. Then 
the thick bright green, red or blue paste is ladled 
out with a big spoon. Small hands are soon busy, 
spreading it over the entire surface of the heavy 
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paper before drawing their final design or picture. 
Many ideas are born and quickly obliterated in the 
soft mud as the fingers, thumbs, and palms of the 
young artists move swiftly and more slowly 
through it in spirals, circles, and wavy or straight 
back-and-forth lines. When the child is satisfied, 
the drawing is placed on a table or floor with 
others to dry overnight. The dry monotones, when 
the edges are flattened well, have a fascinating ef- 
fect of low relief design where the finger lines 
stand up above the background surface. These 
finger paintings of boldly pictured houses, hills, 
people, animals, trees, birds, flowers, boats, clouds, 
sun, moon and stars, add greatly to the color and 
interest of our exhibitions. 

c) The making of paper batiks is a very en- 
gaging process and serves as preliminary training 
for the black and white pattern in linoleum block- 
printing. First the student makes a simple outline 
drawing of any subject desired on heavy white 
or light-colored paper. All the areas and lines 
which will appear white in the finished pattern 
are painted over completely with white showcard 
paint or opaque water color of any hue desired. 
This paint is allowed to dry completely; the open 
fire has been used effectively in some schools for 
quick results. When thoroughly dry the whole 
surface of the paper is painted black with water- 
proof india ink. Some of the boys and girls, think- 
ing they will destroy all of their carefully planned 
design, hesitate before continuing with this black 
ink wash. 


Before beginning the final and most fascinating 
process, care must be taken that none of the ink 
remains wet, or the clear-cut pattern will be ruined 
by smudges. There is excited interest among the 
students when a flat pan and pitcher of water are 
placed on an old bare table and they are told to 
bring their black-surfaced papers forward for the 
washing, to rediscover their designs. Each is held 
over the pan and a thin stream of water falls from 
the mouth of the pitcher upon the black surface. 
Using a fine brush and scrubbing gently where the 
stream strikes the paper, the student begins wash- 
ing the black ink in little flakes from the painted 
surface. With no little amazement the boys and 
girls see each of their designs slowly appear in its 
black and white pattern under the witchery of the 


thin miniature waterfall. The final effect when 
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successful is much like a print from a woo.! or 
linoleum block. There is a charm and definitcness 
in the free-brush strokes of opapue white or < olor 
which compares favorably with the direct cut of 
the gouge used in cutting blocks. These rich black 
and white drawings contribute to the variety and 
effectiveness of each exhibition of the creative art 
of school children. 

d) Stained glass windows on paper may not 
sound convincing but there is a very real possibility 
for bringing beauty and symbolic truth to the 
school and church communities through this me- 
dium. 

The method of stimulating the effect of true 
mosaic-pattern translucent windows of glass was 
discovered in a Chicago Settlement one Christmas 
season about six years ago. The minister of the 
small neighborhood church which met in the as- 
sembly room of the settlement wished to use the 
story “Why the Chimes Rang” for a_ special 
Christmas service, and he wished to bring a cath- 
edral atmosphere into the drab meeting room. | 
was on the staff of the settlement house and at the 
same time attending the art institute and studying 
mosaic pattern glass design in the Ecclesiastical Art 
Studios, of which Thomas A. O’Shaughnessy is 
director.! 
oil and quick-drying enamel paints on brown 
wrapping paper glued tautly over a wood and wire 
frame, and produced the first paper mosaic-pattern 
translucent It was lighted by electric 
bulbs placed behind the paper surface. 

The second simulated glass “window” was made 
at Christmas for the Community Church at Grant, 
Michigan. Other designs for Easter, Children’s 
Day, and the second Christmas were painted for 
the large pointed-arch-shaped space back of the 
choir. Later a design symbolizing the ideas of the 
great Japanese Christian, Toyohiko Kagawa, was 
painted and sealed between glass in the church at 
Grant. The inspiration for many ideas in this 
paper “window” came from the splendid line 
drawings by Julian Brazelton as found in Songs 
from the Slums, a book of Kagawa’s poetry. And 


We experimented by using raw linseed 


«“ 


window.” 


1. Mr. O’Shaughnessy has been credited with the 
recovery of the ancient lost art of creating true trans- 
lucent potmetal colored glass windows. It was my 
privilege and great pleasure to design under his capable 
instruction two windows of his beautiful luminous 
glass, for the Chicago World’s Fair. 
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Courtesy of The Epworth Herald 


The simulated stained-glass windows shown above 
were designed and executed by a group at an Epworth 
League General Conference, with the assisting direction 





of Mr. Morgan. 
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Kagawa himself wrote in pen and ink the Japanese 
symbols for Piety, Peace, Purity, sacrifice and 
Labor which appear in the semi-circle at the top. 
This, the first “window” to be sealed between glass 
and lighted solely by daylight, is painted on both 
sides of a jute manila paper about like the stock 
used for government postcards. It is so effective 
in its beauty of glowing translucent color that vis- 
itors are surprised when told it is not made of real 
colored glass. After nearly three years of silent 
service it is well preserved in color and should last 
many more years. 
Many other paper 
tive, and inexpensive—have been painted and used 
in homes, schools, folk schools, churches, cooper- 
ative society headquarters, youth camps, and state 


c 


‘windows”—beautiful, effec- 


church councils. 


In the few months between October and Decem- 
ber when I visited six of the mountain schools for 
two intensive weeks of recreation leadership in 
each, we designed and painted paper “windows” in 
four of them. In the first, students and faculty 
worked out three panels full of meaningful sym- 
bolism of the Wesleyan campus ideals and tradi- 
tions. Work, study, prayer and play were the 
themes of “windows” designed in two other schools, 
with the local hills forming the scenic background 
for the large center circle of each. The fourth 
“window,” designed originally for Christmas, was 
finally developed to include symbols of the school’s 
traditions and present activities. The enthusiastic 
cooperation and happy outcome in these ventures 
make me hope that such “windows” may some 
day make their contribution in many hundreds of 
small churches and schools that are now barren of 
all real beauty. 

This is a small yet significant beginning for a 
vital creative art expression in the Southern High- 
land communities. May it continue to grow here as 
the movement for developing a whole, rounded 
child personality through creative education spreads 
in other parts of the country. There must be sym- 
pathetic and understanding leadership in the edu- 
cation of children, and a great imaginative spirit 
which strives ever for a goal of excellence in living 
the “good life.” The little creators on Earth will 
then be in joyous harmony with the great Eternal 
Maker of all things and all worlds, bringing satis- 
factions of infinite worth to each. 
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Faith and Substance in the Cooperative Project 


ELLSWORTH M. SMITH 


Explanation: This is a narrative report of the 
functioning of the project during its first three 
months. It is published for three reasons: 

1) To give a picture of the cooperation between 
the director of the project and the local leaders in 
whose communities the challenge to cooperative 
group study is being presented. The words “we” 
and “our” refer to this cooperation. It will be 
clear that these leaders of work in mountain com- 
munities and. institutions are the key persons who 
bear the larger share of load. 

2) To convey to readers in a functional way 
something of the faith which motivates the pro- 
ject. 

3) To describe the initial responses in two com- 
munities, a “substance” small but significant, giv- 
ing us assurance that the methods that have worked 
so successfully in over a thousand cases in Nova 
Scotia can be successful here also. 


The Adult Education Cooperative Project of the 
Conference of Southern Mountain Workers was 
founded on faith—faith in a method of self-edu- 
cation, faith in a people and faith in their ability 
to have supreme faith in themselves. No state- 
ment could be more literally true. 

The October issue of Mountain Life and Work 
described my visit to and impressions of the Nova 
Scotia cooperative movement. The picture was 
one of a people who, challenged to a new faith in 
their own mental and spiritual resources, had ac- 
cepted the dare and were working out step by step 
the beginnings of a new, cooperative and more se- 
cure way of life. The most valuable discovery 
from my point of view was the great degree of 
faith the leaders placed even in the most disad- 
vantaged, and the people’s absolute dependence on 
their own aroused powers. This constitutes some- 
thing unique in the field of adult education and 
has brought about a genuine people’s movement. 
The Nova Scotia challenge to “work out your 
own salvation” is strong, and will arouse the 
spiritual valor resident in the humblest person. 
The needs of people, their concern for their chil- 
dren, their joys and their sufferings, are alike in 


any land. The basic quality of these needs and 
loyalties provides the soul-force we hope to imo- 
bilize. 

On September 29 and 30 there was held in 
Berea a meeting of the Administrative Committee, 
along with a number of leaders of work in moun- 
tain centers. These particular mountain leaders 
came because they wanted the services of our pro- 
ject in their communities. They presented to the 
committee their reasons for wanting our coopera- 
tion and the possibilities of its being useful. Out 
of our deliberations came a general understanding 
of our plan of approach and the outlining of two 
fields or circuits to which we decided to limit our 
efforts at first. 

The first of these fields is in eastern Kentucky. 
It includes at present Homeplace, near Hazard, 
Perry County; Hindman Settlement School at 
Hindman, Knott County; Wooton Community 
Center at Wooton, Leslie County; and Pine Moun- 
tain Settlement School, at Pine Mountain in Har- 
lan County. The second circuit is in the upper 
Cumberland Plateau in eastern Tennessee where 
its beginnings have been made in Big Lick, Dorton, 
Pleasant Hill, Ravenscroft, Alpine, Wilder and 
Allardt, in Cumberland, Overton and Fentress 
counties. 

We worked out the details for a preliminary 
exploratory trip around these circuits and decided 
that a brief, tentative statement of the aim, scope 
and method of the project should be prepared. 
This statement is now available upon request. 


The Kentucky Circuit 
In following the work in various areas it should 
be borne in mind that our method is to work 
through responsible local leaders in securing the 
development of cooperative study clubs. 
Homeplace is a combination of farm, home, 
community center and extension service at Ary, 
a few miles from Hazard, Kentucky. It was 
established and is maintained by the E. O. Robin- 
sons Mountain Fund under the management of 
Miss Lula Hale. Beside teaching homemaking, 
crafts and recreation, a farm is operated according 
to the best agricultural practices and two trucks 
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stocked with books regularly visit the country 
schools where parents and children borrow good 
reading material and enjoy helpful conferences 
with the library workers. Because the farm must 


— 


pay its way, and because the soil-rebuilding and 
other standard practices have produced such 
gratifying results, the farmers round about have 
quietly imitated the Homeplace methods. 

\t Homeplace I met the entire staff in a con- 
ference on their program and the contribution our 
project might make; also became acquainted with 
a sizable gathering of neighbors on the occasion of 


- 


their annual country fair. A new recreation build- 
ing is being constructed and it was decided that an 
Extension Opportunity School should be one of 
the first projects to be housed in it after its com- 
pletion. This extension school will be designed 
to present in various ways the cooperative group 
study idea with the hope that active study groups 
may eventuate. 

The Wooton Community Center, at Wooton, 
Kentucky, was established in 1916 under the 
auspices of the Board of National Missions of the 
Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. Rev. Benton 
Deaton, the present director, is demonstrating 
soil-rebuilding and the value of pure-bred farm 
stock. He has a nucleus of good farmers who 
have several times saved considerable sums by buy- 
ing their seed and fertilizer cooperatively. There 
is a vital interest in finding ways of increasing 
the economic well-being of the community. In 
October Mr. Deaton and I visited many of the 
farmers and met with two community groups. On 
November 17 we held a three-hour conference 
with a group of seven and went into detail con- 
cerning the technique and motivation of cooper- 
ative study groups. It is necessary that in each 
community small groups of leaders be converted 
to an almost religious faith in themselves, their 
neighbors and the idea. They must be convinced 
that out of meager material resources a cooperative 
plan can eventually bring comparative security 
and a spiritual richness of life. These nuclei of 
local leaders must be wise and invincible. 

A three day program was set up for December 
12-14 with a public mass meeting as a climax. The 
public meeting resulted in plans to organize study 
clubs among two groups of people: public school 
teachers and farmers. Both groups will study 
credit unions and the farmer group will in addition 
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choose some particular project to conserve re- 
sources and improve cash income. 

The Hindman School is a boarding institution 
of high school grade which has expanded to be- 
come also the public school of the town. Its pro- 
gram includes crafts and recreation. Student 
industry has been well-developed. There are a 
Smith-Hughes agriculture teacher, shops for wood- 
working and an extension program of recreation. 
Miss Elizabeth Watts, the principal, has led the 
entire faculty in a study of cooperatives, and there 
are others on the staff interested in and experienced 
with cooperative study groups. 

On my first visit, October 7, we discussed the 
suitability of credit unions as a democratic thrift 
program aimed at enabling students to accumulate 
a small capital which might encourage some to 
continue their education in college. On a second 
visit in mid-November we went into detail and it 
was decided to begin democratically by inviting 
the students to form an extra-curricular cooper- 
ative study club to examine their needs and de- 
velop such cooperative enterprises as they decide 
are desirable. An abundant supply of study ma- 
terials is available and a special study-course for 
such a high-school group is being written. 

The Pine Mountain Settlement School is an- 
other of the splendid boarding schools that are do- 
ing indispensable work in the Southern Highlands. 
It has recently celebrated its fiftieth anniversary. 
Geographically removed from any normal com- 
munity, the school is developing an extension pro- 
gram for the general area. Mature students of 
nursing visit the homes in several hollows and 
report back to the school physician, who then fol- 
lows up the serious cases. A medical and social 
settlement has long been established at the junction 
of Big Laurel and Greasy Creeks. It is planned to 
make this the locale for cooperative study clubs. 
I spent several days at the settlement to get ac- 
quainted with the people, and on one occasion 
accompanied the student nurse on her visit to the 
homes thereabouts. Another time I spent several 
days at the school, conferring with Mr. Glyn 
Morris and members of the faculty; gave a talk on 
the Nova Scotia development in chapel, and met 
with the student cooperative group twice. For two 
or three years the students have conducted a 
cooperative store on the campus, and are now 
studying credit union materials. 
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The Kentucky circuit offers a variety of fields— 
community centers, schools, agricultural and min- 
ing communities. Invitations from Williba, Ken- 
tucky, a school-and-community situation; from 
Evarts, Kentucky, a mining town; and from Var- 
dy, Tennessee, just across the border of the state 
from Harlan County, have come in. 
Upon the request of the 
members, I with the 
Women’s Guild of the Union Church and its com- 
mittees to plan a year’s study of the philosophy 
of cooperation and the functioning of study 
groups. This course is now in progress. 

At Dixie Park, a rural neighborhood on the out- 
skirts of Berea, is located the Berea Cooperative 
Store, which has been in existence for a number of 
years. I have been invited to attempt the forma- 
tion of study groups among the neighbors of the 
store. There have been two general meetings for 
this purpose, and many of the members came to 
Berea to see the preview of the movie, “The Lord 
Helps Those,” made by the Harmon Foundation 
in Nova Scotia last summer. I have been invited 
to Todd Schoolhouse to the first of a projected 
series of community meetings, to run throughout 
the winter. 
of the Nova Scotia movement and a date for a 
second meeting was set. 


Berea and Vicinity. 


have met several times 


There was much interest in the story 


During this first three months of the project I 
preached eight or ten times in the Berea area and 
have spoken at a variety of meetings representing 
community and country-wide improvement. At 
the American Country Life Association, which 
drew together in Lexington a large body of the 
nation’s outstanding rural leaders, the idea of co- 
Operatives was implicit in most of the addresses 
and was referred to by Professor Rupert Vance of 


the University of North Carolina as the “great 
hope and the great unknown” of the South. 
The Tennessee Circuit 
Allardt, Tennessee, is a village which finds its 


natural center of interest in its own local Presby- 
terian Church. The minister, the Rev. Vernon 
Robinson, has been successful in building an at- 
titude of realism on the part of the church in 
meeting its community needs. There is a slight 
background of cooperative effort. At the present 
time there is a great deal of interest in the educa- 
tional approach to cooperative action. In two trips 
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I met and talked with a number of commun: ty 
leaders, and later preached in the church and < is- 
cussed cooperative study groups with the people. 
The response was warm and a further meeting to 
iron out details and to choose subjects for study 
was planned. Mr. Robinson reports two meetings 
with large attendances, preliminary to the setting 
up of several study groups. Ten general needs have 
been listed for consideration. 

Wilder is a mining town with one remote sec- 
tion in which the mines are closed and consequent 
unemployment and hardship. The Save the Chil- 
dren Fund has for the past five years maintained 
a worker, Miss Margaret S. Lehman, who has done 
a great deal in building up an educational and 
work program. On my first trip I had a long 
conference with Miss Lehman and became ac- 
quainted with the community and its history. On 
a second trip we had a public meeting with about 
(thirty present. There was a good deal of interest 
but no decision for action. A number of such 
meetings will be held, plus many personal con- 
ferences. I have spoken twice in the public 
school. The high school principal is interested in 
securing materials that the students can use in a 
study of the cooperative movement. 

At Alpine there is an Institute with boarding 
students and many others brought in by bus from 
the surrounding countryside. It is under the direc- 
tion of the Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. 
Here, as at the other schools, there is a sincere 
desire to relate the school ever more directly to 
the needs of the surrounding area. Rev. William 
G. Klein, of the executive committee of the 
Schocl, Rev. Bernard Taylor, pastor of the village 
church, and Mr. Hassel Smith, agricultural teach- 
er in the school, are greatly interested in the study 
group idea, as are several others. 

On the occasion of my first visit, nine of us 
discussed the needs of the area. The idea of daring 
the people to trust their own mental, spiritual 
and physical resources in working out their own 
salvation won approval. On November 30 I ad- 
dressed a meeting of 120 adults who had come 
from eight localities in and around Alpine. There 
was a strong program of talks by many local 
leaders. At the end seventeen people volunteered 
to invite their neighbors to their homes to begin 
cooperative study. This was our first forthright 


response. A conference with the leaders at the 
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Insticute is arranged to plan our course. It would 
be very advantageous to have study groups going 
in ail eight or nine communities around Alpine. 
This would mean an entire area devoted to this 
new procedure. 

Ravenscroft is an abandoned mining town with 


some fifty families remaining. There is no local 
employment; the W.P.A. and a small amount of 
farming are the main support of the people. Mr. 
Allen Olmstead, a federal Farm Security man, and 
two assistants, are seeking to build up community 
morale and profitable skills. An excellent wood- 
working shop has been set up, there is a forge, 
there is an abundance of good timber, there are 
excellent clays, there is water-power, the soil is of 
better than average quality. 

With these resources to work with, the com- 
munity, incorporated as a cooperative, is planning 
developments along several lines. In prospect at 
the present time are the making of educational 
toys and furniture cooperatively, the cooperative 
purchase and use of a community truck, the de- 
velopment of a credit union and cooperative store. 
Ravenscroft offers an opportunity to build co- 
operatively from the ground up. By means of 
Friday night community meetings which combine 
entertainment and educational features, the leader 
is endeavoring to demonstrate the need for study 
of techniques to these people anxious to do things. 

At Pleasant Hill is a boarding school under the 
direction of the American Missionary Association 
of the Congregational-Christian Church. Rev. 
Victor Obenhaus invited me to several meetings 
with the faculty, at which we werked out a plan 
whereby the students would be invited to form co- 
operative study clubs as a preliminary to the for- 
mation of some particular enterprise. According 
to reports a short period of study has already led 
to the organization of a cooperative for selling 
soap; a small project, but enough to provide ade- 
quate experience in cooperative management. It is 
intended that other articles will be put on sale 
until there has developed a student cooperative 
store. 





Dorton is a small farming and quarrying com- 
munity near Crossville, Tennessee. We have had 
several conferences and have held one small meet- 
ing with a group of young people. The community, 
under the leadership of Mrs. William Lane, is co- 
operating splendidly in the erection of a fine stone 
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building for community use. It will be our effort 
to create a community organization in which 
groups of people will study the needs of the com- 
munity, build a program centering in the new hall, 
and institute new projects which shall add to the 
economic well-being of the people. 

At Big Lick, Tennessee, is a small agricultural 
community, which, under the leadership of the 
Presbyterian minister, Rev. Eugene Smathers, have 
built a fine new church and the Warren H. Wilson 
House of Health. A well-rounded community 
program has been developed. I visited Big Lick 
with an Extension Opportunity School team from 
Berea College. During the course of this school | 
gave two addresses on cooperatives. The response 
called for a meeting on December 2. At that time 
sixty men and women gathered in the social room 
of the church to consider the possible value of 
cooperative study. The outcome was the setting 
up to two study groups, though eleven people 
volunteered to be leaders! 

At the first Associated Study Group meeting 
January 4, the one group reported on its study of 
commercial fertilizers: the composition needed for 
their soil, wholesale and retail costs, procedure for 
home mixing of ingredients, values of various in- 
gredients and of various concentrations. Freight 
rates and methods of payment were also examined. 
The group is recommending a community pur- 
chase of the ingredients for cash, to be mixed at 
home, this cash to be raised by the Credit Union 
method. 

The second group reported on its study of the 
raising of baby beef as a long-range procedure for 
the community. Needs are: more fertile fields for 
richer grasses and for greater quantity of dry feeds 
for wintering, also an improvement in the breed- 
ing stock to produce fatter calves. 

The two Big Lick groups are continuing their 
weekly study meetings and hope soon to make 
reports which will be the basis for the 1939 farm- 
ing season. A Farmers’ Cooperative Association is 
planned, to incorporate their plans. 

The Tennessee circuit is similar to the Kentucky 
circuit in the variety of fields included. There is 
this difference, however: the land in Tennessee is 
of better quality, is more gently rolling, and is less 
crowded. Also large cities are within closer reach. 
These factors explain a somewhat easier economic 
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situation and a readiness on the part of the people, 
because of increased outside contacts, to attempt 
new things. 

It is too early in the course of the project and 
in the experience of the directcr in this area to 
draw any general conclusions about the value 
or future of the work. I believe implicitly in 
the method of group study, self-motivated and 


ticd up to needs and to action to meet needs. i” 


believe just as implicitly that in any type of com- 
munity this sort of group study can be developed. 
It is evident, however, that responses will come 
more readily in some communities than in others. 
Among cther factors, there is at both Alpine and 
Big Lick, Tennessee, a history of community enter- 
prise which has welded the interests of the people 
into loyalties. Something of this sort probably 
speeds the process a good deal. 

I have been constantly seeking to clarify in my 
own mind the particular thing in our idea and 
method that is unique. I find myself going back 
again and again to the many groups, small and 
large, that I saw in action in Nova Scotia. The 
uniqueness seems to be in that we dare the people 
to trust their own minds and spirits in learning to 
make a better living from the meager physical re- 
sources at their disposal. Perhaps because I am a 
minister, it seems to me that there is something 
thrillingly Christian about such a challenge. The 
fact that folks are responding proves that there is 
something basic and final in such ,a challenge. | 
am wholeheartedly grateful for the privilege of 
working through this project, grateful for the 
friendship of many superb leaders in church, 
school and community, grateful for the sense of 
worthwhile endeavor, and especially grateful for 
the opportunity to know and count as my friends 
an increasing host of the people of the Southern 
Highlands, folks who suffer pain and need and 
cherish simple joys and strong loyalties as have 
God’s people since the beginning of time. 


In the Cooperative office of the Conference of 
Southern Mountain Workers, Berea, Kentucky, we 
have a large and increasing supply of materials on 
adult education and cooperatives. We want to be 
of service to the entire area. Also we are mimeo- 
graphing original materials from time to time. A 
request will put you on our mailing list. 
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Looking Toward Knoxville 


The program of the Conference of Southern 
Mountain Workers, to be held in Knoxville March 
7-9, promises to be very interesting, as a glance at 
the list of speakers will indicate. 


Marcella R. Lehmann, Assistant Director of the 
Committee of Hospital Service of the American 
Hespital Association, will speak of socialized med- 
icine and cooperative plans of medical care as they 
might be worked out in the Southern Appalachian 
area. Well-informed on voluntary, cooperative, 
and government plans of medical service, Mrs. 
Lehmann will also lead the discussion period fol- 
lowing her address. 


Arthur H. Raper, Research and Field Secretary 
of the Commission on Interracial Cooperation, 
will show the relation of problems of the mountain 
area to those of the South as a whole, including 
industrial situations, tenantry, and share-cropping. 
At a time when so many people are thinking about 
these deep-seated problems—as is shown by the or- 
ganization of the Southern Conference for Human 
Welfare, and the meeting of other groups—we are 
fortunate to secure Dr. Raper to speak from his 
broad knowledge of social and economic conditions 
of the South.. 


Douglas Kennedy, director of the English Folk 
Dance Society will speak on “Traditions Common 
to England and America” at the session devoted to 
the folk Movement and Recreation. He will also 
lead singing throughout the various sessions. Frank 
H. Smith and John T. Morgan will discuss the 
progress in recreation activity in the Southern 
Appalachians. 


William J. Hutchins, President of Berea College, 
will speak at the opening session Tuesday evening, 
March 7. The Wednesday morning session will be 
devoted to the Adult Education Cooperative Pro- 
ject with Ellsworth M. Smith and Mark A. Daw- 


ber in charge. 


Dinner meetings for the heads of schools and 
for rural pastors will be held again this year. There 
will also be periods throughout the Conference for 
discussion. Meetings will be held in the First Pres- 
byterian Church. Conference headquarters will be 
at the Hotel Farragut. 
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‘Kennedy 


Douglas Kennedy, Director of the English Folk 
Dance and Song Society, is to be in the Southern 
Mountains the first part of March and will be at 
the Conference of Southern Mountain Workers in 
Knoxville, Tennessee, for the full duration of the 
meetings, March 7-9. 


Considered the foremost authority on the Eng- 
lish Folk Dance, and outstanding also in his in- 
terpretations of folk music, Mr. Kennedy will 
lecture, with dance and song illustrations, in the 
principal centers of English folk dancing in the 
East and Middle West. Mr. Kennedy succeeds Cecil 
Sharp as Director of the English Folk Dance and 
Song Society, which has headquarters in London 
and branches in every county of England. An ac- 
complished dancer of the three forms of the Eng- 
lish dance,—Morris, Sword, and Country—he is 
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Courtesy of English Folk Dance Society of America 


also a distinguished teacher of them, and has writ- 
ten many articles on the dance and its traditional 
background. Dances for men have been one of 
his special interests. Mr. Kennedy has also a wide 
knowledge of English and related American folk 
songs, and is outstanding as a folk singer and group 
leader. 


He is to be at Berea, Kentucky, the 10th and 
11th of March and at Pine Mountain the 12th and 
15th. Other sections in which he will be lecturing 
during his visit to the United States are the New 
York, Philadelphia, Boston, and Cleveland areas. 
We are extremely fortunate to have Mr. Kennedy 
come to our section of the country, and will find 
his visit of particular value because of our widen- 
ing interest in the closely related folk music and 
folk dancing of the Southern Highlands. 




















































Mountain Folk Festival 


The annual Mountain Folk Festival for the 
schools and centers in the Southern Highlands will 
be held at Berea College, Berea, Kentucky, April 
20-21-22, 1939. The opening meeting will be on 
Thursday night, April 20, there will be three ses- 
sions daily Friday and Saturday, and participants 
will leave Berea Sunday morning, April 23. 

Each school and center in the area is cordially 
invited to send a team, limited to eight people, 
which may include one or more teachers. Each 
team may, but is not required to give a demonstra- 
tion of Folk Games not lasting over ten minutes. 
It is important to know as many of the follow- 
ing songs and games as possible so that all can 
have the fun of singing and playing together. 

1. Danish Singing Games 
(See Singing Games Old and New, John C. 
Campbell Folk School, North 


Carolina. 25c) 
Gustaf’s Toast 


Brasstown, 


Weaving 
Crested Hen 
Trallen 
Little Man in a Fix 
Napoleon 
Today’s the First of May 
2. English Country Dances 
(See Five Popular Country Dances, English 
Folk Dance Society of America, 15 E. 40th 
St., N.Y.C. 60c) 
Durham Reel 
Twin Sisters 
Thady, You Gander 
(See Cornation Country Dance Book, English 
Folk Dance Society of America. 60c) 
Norfolk Long Dance 
Long Eight 
Circassian Circle 
Speed the Plough 
Yorkshire Square Eight 
3. American Singing Games 
(See Kit 44, Cooperative Recreation Service, 
Delaware, O. 25c) 
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Jump Josie 

Across the Hall 

Old Tom Puncheon 

Jubilee 
(See Handy I1, Section P, Cooperative Recre- 
ation Service. 25c) 

Skating Away 

Brown Eyed Mary 

Turn the Glasses Over 


In addition to the above list, groups who have 
already had experience with The Hatter and New- 
castle and care to prepare them are invited to do so, 
4. Folk Songs 

(See Six Folk Songs from the Southern High- 
lands, Cooperative Recreation Service. 5c 

Two Magicians 

Cock Robin 

Come All Young Ladies 

I had a Sister Sally 

Farewell Sweet Jane 

The Nightingale 
(See Joyful Singing, Selected Folk Songs, Co- 
operative Recreation Service. 25c) 

John Peel 

Han Skal Leve 

Green Grow the Rushes 

Pretty -Maid Come Along 

Good Night Beloved 

That Cause Can Neither Be Lost Nor 

Stayed 


The Committee also very much hopes for more 
plays, as they not only enrich the program of the 
Folk Festival but make a valuable contribution to 
the dramatic material available to mountain 
school and communities. They should be original 
in the locality represented by the center producing 
them. Local versions of ballads, carols, or singing 
games will also be most welcome. 


The Folk Festival is to encourage the preserva- 
tion of all Folk Material (songs, games and plays) 
as well as to have a good time, and is in no way 
competitive. There are no judges, prizes, or rib- 
bons. For further information please write to the 
Conference of Southern Mountain Workers, Berea, 


Kentucky. 
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WHAT THEY ARE DOING 


Association of Health Centers 

or the benefit of those who cannot pay the us- 
ual physicians’ fees, “The Associated Health Cen- 
ters of the Upper Cumberland Plateau” was for- 
maily organized at Uplands Sanatorium, Pleasant 
Hill, Tennessee, on November 30, 1938, with ten 
charter members. 

[he purpose of the organization is, to quote 
from its constitution, “to promote the health of 
cur section of the Plateau by all the means within 
its power, and in particular to assist the member 
units to meet the health needs of families on low 
income... . by developing plans to provide the 
most needed medical, surgical, dental and similar 
services, at low rates, to persons certified by the 
centers; and by raising and administering a fund 
that will assure these rates to physicians, surgeons, 
and hospital, where the patient cannot pay even 
these low charges.” Provision is also to be made 
for those who cannot pay so they may work out 
their bills, in accordance with the idea that every- 
one should have the medical care he or she needs, 
and should pay for it in some way. 

The utmost care will be taken to recommend for 
the services available only those who actually be- 
long to low income groups, such as people without 
regular income, or on various forms of relief, people 
receiving social security payments for old age or 
for dependent children, people receiving WPA 
wages for common labor, and people farming small 
acreages and having very little cash income. 

Present members of the association are: 

Warren H. Wilson House of Health, Big Lick, 
Tennessee 

Save the Children Fund Community House, 
Wilder, Tennessee 

Save the Children Fund Community House, 
Livingston, Tennessee 

Save the Children Fund Committee, Jamestown, 
Tennessee 

Community Center, Dorton, Tennessee 

Uplands Sanatorium, Pleasant Hill, Tennessee 

Pleasant Hill Academy, Pleasant Hill, Tennessee 

Ravenscroft Community House and Health Cen- 
ter, Ravenscroft, Tennessee 


Pilot Knob Clinic, Clifty, Tennessee 





Health Association of the Cumberland Home- 
steads, Crossville, Tennessee 
Other organizations may be elected to membership 
by a two-thirds vote. The Rev. Eugene Smathers, 
of Big Lick, is president of the association. 


D.R.G. 


Rural Workers in Annual Convention 

Accerding to the custom of the last thirty years 
the rural self-supporting workers of the South af- 
filiated with Madison College, met in convention 
on the campus of the parent institution, Madison, 
Tennessee, November 3 to 6. This gathering 
brought together workers from schools and health 
institutions located in the Carolinas, Kentucky, 
Tennessee, Alabama, Georgia, and other sections of 
the South. 

Reports from the workers, which constitute one 
of the most attractive features of the conference, 
indicated growth of the work all along the lines— 
in the way of increased facilities for medical work, 
larger attendance at schools, better equipment, 
and a broader view of the possibilities for those 
whose faith carries them into out-of-the-way or 
heretofore neglected sections. 

The presiding officer of the convention, Dr. Lew 
Wallace of the Madison Sanitarium medical staff, 
spoke of the simple beginnings of the work which 
in thirty-four years has reached proportions that 
make it known all over the world. Describing 
Madison, the training center in which the out- 
workers received their inspiration, he said, “The 
very atmosphere was permeated with the spirit of 
democracy and the dignity of labor. Students 
found that a life of toil brought poise, health and 
happiness. Every student worked; the skilled and 
the unskilled received alike for their wages .. . 
An eagerness born of their teachings impelled the 
students to reflect their training in the establish- 
ment of other schools.” 

President S. C. Garrison of Peabody College for 
Teachers, reared on a mountain farm in North 
Carolina, in addressing the convention paid tribute 
to the workers in the highlands of the South, say- 
ing, “Sometimes I have a very deep longing to get 
back close to the people, very close to the soil, and 
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very close to the great mass of people who work 
with their hands, and who are the backbone of 
civilization.” 

Referring to the responsibility of teachers for the 
children of this area, Dr. Garrison said, “We of 
the South have 2/8 of the people of the nation, 
but we have 3|8 of the children. That places upon 
us a responsibility greater than that of any other 
people. In Massachusetts, per unit of population, 
there are 369 children under eight years of age to 
819 in the South. Therefore, our responsibility is 
more than twice that of Massachusetts. What these 
ycung people get in our schools is going to de- 
termine largely the life of the United States.” 

Typical of the work in various centers is that of 
Asheville Agricultural School and Mountain Sani- 
tarium, located near Fletcher, North Carolina, for 
which A. A. Jasperson reported. A sentence or two 
near the close of his report reflects the spirit of 
these workers for the youth and older people of the 
mountain sections of the South. He said, “Our staff 
of 55 workers are all happy in their activities. The 
greatest challenge we have comes through our en- 
larged vision. We are confident that the simple 
work developed in our unit may be duplicated in 
many other sections of the world and particularly 
in the Southland.” 

The movement known as the Self-Supporting 
Workers of the South has resulted in the location 
in this section of hundreds of men and women, who 
are devoting a large portion of their time to the 
improvement of the agricultural, educational and 
health conditions of the community. During the 
last six years a score of young physicians have lo- 
cated in rural sections of the South, bringing medi- 
cal care to many who heretofore have lived miles 
from the nearest doctor. 

M. B. DeG. 
Folk Dance School at Berea College 

During the Christmas vacation an English and 
American Folk Dance School was held at Berea 
College. The director was Miss May Gadd of 
New York, National Director of the English Folk 
Dance Society of America. She was a personal 
friend and associate of Mr. Cecil J. Sharp, the 
famous collector of English and American folk song 
and dance. 

Associated with Miss Gadd were Miss Gladys 
V. Jameson, Miss Ruth S. White, Mr. John Morgan 
and Mr. Frank H. Smith. Miss Jameson is a mem- 
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ber of the Music Department at Berea College, ind 
has made a specialty of American folk music. ? [iss 
White, of Alpine Institute, Tennessee, is an ex- 
perienced pianist with a gift for playing folk d.nce 
accompaniments. Mr. Morgan is accomplisi:ing 
fine things with art work as Itinerant Recreaiion 
Leader of the Conference of Southern Mounxain 
Workers; Mr. Smith is director of the Conference 
recreational service. 

There were thirty-two men and women register- 
ed for the School, representing State of Kentucky 
W. P. A. recreation leaders, Farm Bureau leaders, 
the Cooperative Recreation Service in Ohio, physi- 
cal education, recreation and other teachers, from 
Ohio, Illinois, Nebraska, North Carolina, Tennes- 
see, and Kentucky. 

The beginning was on Monday, December 26, 
with an ample supper in the faculty dining room, 
followed at 7:00 p.m. by a party at Woods-Penni- 
man. Miss Jameson was at her ablest with the 
folk singing; Miss Gadd led the folk dancing in a 
manner which awakened a pleasurable anticipation. 


On Tuesday morning began a schedule calculated 
to satisfy the most athletic folk dancers. Each 
day we held long sessions in country dancing, in 
Morris and sword dancing, and also periods of folk 
singing, and a long laboratory period for making 
shepherds’ pipes with Mr. Morgan. Members of the 
school were encouraged to make a choice of activi- 
ties, but many were too enthusiastic to omit any 
part of the daily program. Each night we had a 
party at which our “relaxation” consisted of sing- 
ing and country dancing. Consequently, at about 
nine o’clock we were ready to say “good-night.” 

On a number of occasions talks were given by 
the staff. Miss Gadd discussed the availability of 
folk dance materials and gave an account of the 
Folk Dance Camp held by the English Folk Dance 
Society of America each August near Plymouth, 
Massachusetts. Miss Jameson discussed the use of 
folk songs in recreation and education and gave a 
most interesting account of the historical back- 
ground of folk music. Mrs. Marguerite Bidstrup, 
of the John C. Campbell Folk School, spoke about 
the Short Course for recreation leaders, ministers, 
social workers, teachers, and students, held each 
June at Brasstown. Mr. Morgan explained the 
use of stained glass windows as an art project. Mr. 
Frank Smith spoke on the Mountain Folk Festival, 
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which will be held this year April 20-22, at Berea 
Coliege. 
n Friday night the Berea faculty and students 


gn 


were present at a demonstration and party. Miss 
Gadd was in charge of the folk dancing; Miss 
Jameson of the folk singing. Mr. John Morgan 
played beautifully a number of folk tunes on his 
shepherd’s pipe.. Miss Gadd danced two Morris 
jigs, Jockie to the Fair, and Bacca Pipes, with 
extracrdinary grace and skill. The entire Folk 
Dance School demonstrated several English and 
American country dances, including Norfolk Long 
Dance, The Circle, The Black Nag, Rufty Tufty, 
Christchurch Bells and Circassian Circle. The sing- 
ing included No Shelter for Mary, Jesus the Christ 
is Born, and Heigh Ho! Nobody at Home. In some 
of the songs and folk dances the audience was in- 
vited to participate, and did so with enthusiasm. A 
small group of the School students demonstrated 
Newcastle and the Old Mole; then the School 
demonstrated Lads O’Bunshum, a Morris dance. 
Six of the men did two figures of the Sleights 
sword dance; Georg Bidstrup, Lynn Gault, and 
Frank Smith danced the Nutting Girl, a Morris 
jig. 

The “extra curricular” activities included tea 
with President and Mrs. Hutchins and tea at the 
home of Mr. and Mrs. Frank H. Smith. Rev. Seth 
Huntington led devotions on Saturday at the Dan- 
forth Chapel; student guides conducted the group 
on a tour of the campus. The Folk Dance School 
ended Saturday night December 31. 

National Folk Festival 

The Sixth Annual National Folk Festival is to 
be held at Constitution Hall in Washington, D.C., 
April 27, 28 and 29 under the sponsorship of The 
Washington Post Folk Festival Association. Sarah 
Gertrude Knott is national director, and M. J. 
Pickering the business manager. 

Christmas Trees at Wooton 

Wocton Center, Wooton, Kentucky, reports a 
tree in every home in the community this past 
Christmas. “Our hearts were warmed by the 
cheery appearance of the windows and doors of 
the homes, for each one had its own Christmas tree, 
and its wreaths at the window and doors making 
the whole world seem aglow with light and beauty. 
For some years it was almost impossible to find 
even one Christmas tree in the community beside 
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the one at the Center. At first prizes were given 
for the prettiest tree; the people all became inter- 
ested and soon there were so many trees that it was 
impossible to get around to all of them. This 
Christmas we have failed to find even one family 
that did not have its tree in the home. They were 
greatly encouraged by the decorations which had 
been sent in by the different churches, and which 
had been distributed among the people.” In ad- 
diticn to the large community tree, nine smaller 
ccmmunity trees up and down the creek are pro- 
vided by the center. 


Christmas in the Ozarks 

It has been a great joy to the School of the 
Ozarks, Point Lookout, Missouri, to play Santa 
Claus to some 1500 children in the hills. Many of 
their families live in very humble cabins, some of 
them located as much as forty miles from a rail- 
road. Not only did the school bear gifts, but it 
spread the spirit of Christmas among the hills, as 
was evidenced by the radiant faces of little boys 
and girls who were remembered. In doing this the 
school was only the agent of generous friends who 
sent packages to the School and expressed a desire 
to share in the happiness of the less fortunate. 


Anniversary at Baxter 

Organized as a Methodist-Episcopal school “to 
provide Christian educational opportunities with 
farm and industrial self-help programs for young 
people of the upper Cumberland Plateau,” Baxter 
Seminary, Baxter, Tennessee, celebrates this year 
its twenty-fifth anniversary. It has at the present 
about 250 students. 


Notes from Blue Ridge Industrial School 

The Blue Ridge Industrial School, now in its 
twenty-ninth session, has placed a new emphasis 
on the vocational part of its curriculum. The home 
economics department, the boys’ manual arts de- 
partment, and the handicraft department have re- 
ceived special attention this year in the belief that 
this type of teaching is one of the most important 
methods of educating the future citizens of our 
country. The Student Council is continuing the 
splendid work begun during last year. It is hoped 
that this body, organized to further relations be- 
tween the faculty and the students and to assist in 
disciplinary matters as well as to set the general 
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morale of the school, will become an even more 
important part of this institution. 

Two other items were an educational peace pro- 
gram presented by a group of students and Mr. 
John Morgan’s two-week visit with us. —G.P.M. 


Play Day at Crossville 

A most picturesque event took place on Septem- 
ber 24, a play night on the streets of Crossville, 
Tennessee, sponsored by the Garden Club. The 
police had roped off an area of Route 70, a section 
bounded by the American Legion Building and the 
Post Office on one side of the street and the Court 
House on the other. The people gathered quickly 
as soon as the ropes were up and amidst the curious- 
minded populace a puppet stage was set up. The 
program started with a scene of Punch and Judy. 
The two “non-traditional” monkeys with which the 
show began secured at once the enthusiastic interest 
of the children and predisposed the adult audience 
to friendly attention. Mr. Punch then faced 250 to 
300 astonished onlookers with his debonair, not to 
say impudent, raillery. Without venturing to in- 
sist that the appeal of Punch is to the most sublime 
qualities in human nature, it is certainly safe to 
say that a crowd is awakened to good humor by his 
polite conversation. He gets away with murder as 
successfully as did Robin Hood. Mr. Punch is com- 
pletely egotistical; he is a true showman; he has 
really an artistic touch. 

The first scene of Punch and Judy was followed 
by an interesting episode: the boys from Alpine 
Institute gave three figures of the North Skelton 
Sword dance. A few years ago a number of us spec- 
ulated as to the use of sword dancing with moun- 
tain young men and boys. Now the question was, 
what would be the response in a typical small 
town? 

The crowd was absolutely quiet and deeply im- 
Miss Ruth White, who has done yeoman 
service for several years at Alpine with folk music, 
sat on the porch of the Legion Hall playing the 
piano which had been placed at our disposal. In 
order to get directly underneath a powerful electric 
street light, it was necessary for the boys to be at a 
considerable distance from the music. We were 
afraid this might be a disadvantage. But one could 
almost have heard the legendary pin drop as the 
boys skillfully wove the intricate patterns of this 
dance, which probably for over two thousand years 


pressed. 
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has had a place in English folk culture. When the 
lock was held on high by the leader a spontan: ous 
ripple of applause ran through the crowd. The 
party had “gone to town.” 

The singing games—Old Tom Puncheon, J:mp 
Josie, Yankee Doodle, Skating Away, Three Old 
Maids, etc., brought young people from Pleasant 
Hill, Big Lick, Wilder, Alpine, Crossville, and 
Dorton into action. Some members of the audience 
joined in. The crowd was good humored and ina 
holiday mood. The program ended with a conc!ud- 
ing scene of Punch and Judy. Rev. Eugene Smath- 
ers, acting as chairman, explained that the event 
had been sponsored by the Garden Club and that 
the recreational problem in Cumberland County 
was being conducted by cooperation between the 
County Council and the Conference of Southern 
Mountain Workers. 

F.HLS. 
“Handy-Man” Course 

Southern Union College, at Wadley, Alabama, 
has a “Handy-Man Course” in which the work is 
divided approximately as follows: brick-laying, 
four weeks; cement and concrete work, four weeks; 
household plumbing, four weeks; household elec- 
tricity, four weeks; paper-hanging, three weeks; 
painting, four weeks; plastering, four weeks; ele- 
mentary black-smithing, four weeks; home sanita- 
tion, four weeks. The course is a combination of 
theory and practice. 

New Buildings 

Lees-McRae College, Banner Elk, North Caro- 
lina, dedicated six buildings at its homecoming ex- 
ercises this fall. These include two cottages for 
boys, a gymnasium, two faculty houses, and a cot- 
tage for the orphanage. 

At Crossnore, North Carolina, a new building 
to house dining room and kitchen, with a dormi- 
tory above, is being built by the teacher in the 
class of House Building with three squads of boys. 
As materials are made available, the boys are put- 
ting up this needed building. 

Members of the community at Faith Hill, near 
Morris Fork, Kentucky, have been supplying vol- 
untary labor and materials for the building of a 
new church; roof and windows are soon to be 
added. 

Bethany, Kentucky dedicated on September 4 a 
community church that had been built with local 
and outside help over a two-year period. 
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Ex) bit at Folk Festival 
the Folk Festival to be held at Berea College, 

Apr:l 20-22, the Committee would like to display 
an exhibit of art work from schools and community 
centers that are working with any or all of the fol- 
lowing: shepherds’ pipes, drawing, clay-modeling, 
bleck printing, etc. The specimens should be the 
work of amateurs and the emphasis should be on 
the use of arts and crafts as a form of creative 
recreation. Those planning to bring exhibits are 
requested to notify the committee of what they 
will include. 
Personals 

Miss Helen H. Dingman, Editor of Mountain 
Life and Work and Executive Secretary of the 
Conference of Southern Mountain Workers, is on 
leave of absence until September on account of 
her health. 


Paterson, New Jersey. During her absence Miss 


She is at present with relatives in 


Elizabeth Barnes is in charge of general office af- 
fairs; Mr. Frank H. Smith, of the recreation 
activities; and Mr. Ellsworth M. Smith, of the 
Adult Education Cooperative Project. 

The Rev. J. M. McMains and family have moved 
to Frenchburg, Kentucky, where Mr. McMains is 
serving as the new pastor. 

Mr. Ralph Martin is now principal of the work 
at Fountain Head, Tennessee. Mr. and Mrs. Mar- 
tin were formerly at the Pewee Valley Sanitarium 
and School. 

Dr. Victor H. Prusa has joined the staff of the 
Grace Hospital at Banner Elk, North Carolina. 
He succeeds Dr. C. M. Seamans as resident physi- 
cian. Mrs. Rebecca Burgin Reynolds recently 
joined the hospital staff as superintendent of 
hurses, 

Mr. S. C. Clapp has accepted the position of 
manager of the Seed Department of the Farmers 
Federation in North Carolina after more than 
twenty years’ experience as superintendent of the 
state Test Farm at Swannanoa. 


THE REVIEWING STAND 


BLACK IS MY TRUELOVE’S HAIR by Eliza- 
beth Madox Roberts. New York. The Viking 
Press, 1938. 281 pp. $2.50. 

A book from Elizabeth Madox Roberts has 
come to be more than a mere literary news event; 
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it is like the arrival of an unexpected guest or a 
lovely gift, or like a chance to visit in the country. 
Always there is confident expectancy. 


Again Miss Roberts has chosen humble and 
rustic life for her latest story of central Kentucky. 
Again, “because of their rank in society and the 
sameness and narrow circle of their intercourse, 
being less under the influence of social vanity,” her 
characters “convey their feelings and notions in 
simple and unelaborated expressions.” 


Two sisters, Fronia and Dena Janes, live to- 
gether in a small Catholic community known as 
the Glen. Dena makes a bad error by running off 
with Bill Langtry, a physically attractive truck 
Within a few days, Dena discovers that 
Bill is but a hot-tempered, jealous brute and re- 
turns to her sister for shelter. Her adjustment to 


driver. 


Fronia, the miller and his son, an orchard keeper, 
the telephone girl, and various other villagers con- 
stitutes the story. : 


One never looks to Miss Roberts for significant 
or thrilling plot but rather for skilled presentation 
of real people in “undoctored circumstances.” In 
Black Is My Truelove’s Hair we have stark realism 
without the usual sordidness; details appear not 
to be selected but related as part and parcel of the 
whole picture. The feeding of geese, housework, 
grinding at a mill, the casual loading of fruit 
trucks in orchards, the greetings by the way, the 
laconic speech of village friends—pleasant, mean- 
ingless, cryptic, sarcastic—all run along as does 
There is nothing par- 
ticularly ugly about life; nothing particularly 
glamorous. Dena Janes, nor any other character, 


life in any rural section. 


does or says anything of great or unusual signifi- 
cance. She lives and moves according to circum- 
stances which arise from day to day. Her sun 
bathing does not upset the community more than 
to cause a few remarks among the men; the screech 
of a stray gander suggests the whereabouts of a 
lost thimble, which assumes momentary importance 
and fades out; cooking, telephoning, visiting, going 
to town, strumming on a guitar: “Black, black 
black is the color of my truelove’s hair,” all make 
an absorbing story beautifully told and worth 
enjoying. One can live in Goshen much more 
easily after reading Black Is My Truelove’s Hair. 

E. J. WEEKES 
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FEDERAL AID FOR EDUCATION 

Friends of education in the Southern Mountains 
should see to it that their representatives in Wash- 
ington are not allowed to forget the children of the 
original “forgotten man.” The need for Federal 
aid for education is shown by figures in the Na- 
tional Emergency Council’s Report on Economic 
Conditions of the South. Today education cannot 
be financed locally anymore than can highways, or 
industry, or national defense. 

For decades rural communities have taxed them- 
selves to educate children, have given the finished 
product of eighteen or twenty years’ labor to the 
cities, and have received nothing in exchange ex- 
cept an ever smaller share of the consumer’s dollar, 
increased taxes on land of diminished fertility, and 
higher prices on feeds, fertilizers, farm machinery, 
and other things they had to buy. Now that lands 
are more exhausted and other resources like timber 
either gone or passed out of their control, the cost 
of education must be shared by the urban com- 
munities and industrial states that get the wealth- 
producing labor of country-bred young men and 
women. “In 1930 the farm people of the United 
States received 9 percent of the Nation’s income 
and supported 31 per cent of the Nation’s chil- 
dren.” They must have help. Adequate education 
is democracy’s first line of defense. O.L.K. 
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